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THE MUSICAL 
QUARTERLY 


HAYDN AND THE 
VIENNESE CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


By GUIDO ADLER 


F certain composers, through common traits in their music, 
seem to form a single family, large or small, their relationship 
springs from an inner necessity. Such a family is called a 

“school’’; a school implies a uniformity of style which is the result, 
not of arbitrary rules, but of organic development.' As a tree, as a 
forest springs from the earth in response to a favorable environ- 
ment, as boughs, branches, leaves, and blossoms reveal a natural 
homogeneity, so artists combine to form a union in which each may 
evolve individually, just as every natural organism pursues its 
individual evolution. In the world of art there appear those whose 
genius lends them the semblance of leadership; they are, however, 
attended by, and dependent on, the same phenomena as are the 
merely talented, the variously gifted. These “little masters” 
should not be contemptuously regarded, particularly when they 
accompany the rise and establishment of a school, for they some- 
times help to lay the foundation for the work of the “‘great masters” 
by assembling important and fundamental elements of style. The 
school as a whole and its every member are subject to the biogenetic 
law of natural science. But in art, though the individual attain- 
ment of every talent is a determining factor, it is the supreme 
attainment of genius which is of decisive importance. Posterity, 


1These introductory remarks are more fully developed in my Der Stil in der Musik, 
I (2d ed., 1929), and Die Methode der Musikgeschichte (1919). 
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then, is primarily concerned with outstanding achievements, while 
the historian must try to do justice to every phenomenon. 

In addition to the vast work of the “heroes,” musical scholar- 
ship must also attend to the humbler contributions of the 
“heralds,” or the vanguard, since the dii minorum gentium are 
important from the historical point of view. In fact, there have 
been periods and schools that produced no immortals, or, at all 
events, none recognized as such by later criticism (the estimate 
changing periodically, varying, fluctuating, yielding to fashion). 
Besides its three great masters, the Viennese classical school in- 
cludes a number of highly estimable composers—precursors, 
contemporaries, and successors—the effect of whose creations and 
activities was unquestionably beneficial. Goethe puts this thought 
in the following words: 


From afar one notices only the first-rate artists and often contents 
oneself with their names; approaching the starry heavens more closely, 
one perceives, however, that stars of the second and third magnitude are 
also beginning to shine and that each of these now appears as an integral 
part of the constellation—then the world widens and the arts are enriched. 


In characterizing a school or in appraising it scientifically, it is 
quite as unreasonable and mistaken to deduce the elements of its 
style exclusively from the works of its great masters as it would be 
to deduce them exclusively from the works of its lesser representa- 
tives. Least of all do the mannerists, mere satellites and star dust, 
provide reliable material for study when the characteristics of a 
school are to be determined. 

It is not my present purpose to characterize the Viennese 
classical school as it flourished during the period 1782 to 1812, for 
I have already done this in my Handbuch der Musikgeschichte.* 
I propose rather to present a concise portrait of Joseph Haydn, 
on the occasion of the bicentenary of his birth, to sum up his 
mission, bis individuality, and his place in the art of his time, on 
the basis of my own observation and research, with the help of the 
best relevant literature. 

* * 
* 


Haydn’s personal style was perfectly suited to the demands 
of his day; its development was the result of fifty years of struggle, 
search, and experiment. Steadfast, he allowed no false criticism 
to confuse him. He always continued where his contemporaries, 
who helped to evolve the new style, had left off in their work of 

"Ist éd., 1924; 2d ed., 1930. 
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preparation and transition; he was quick to reject anything ob- 
structing his path, anything unsuited or contrary to his purpose. 
His endeavors embraced every province proper to his art and that 
of the rising generation: instrumental music, church music, song, 
opera (influenced by practical considerations), finally oratorio, the 
form with which the fully mature master attained the climax, as 
it were, of his life’s work. 

His training, his place as choir-boy at St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
in Vienna, his first position as chamber-music composer (he says 
as “Directeur”) at a small castle in Lower Austria (two hours from 
Vienna), then the call to Eisenstadt and Esterh4z (at the same 
distance from the capital) as conductor and composer at the 
Prince’s palace (or rather palaces) are examples of the way in 
which his every requirement was met, as if by divine providence, 
in order that his talent, his genius, might mature. It is sheer 
nonsense to portray Haydn as a sort of musical lackey who had 
but to carry out servilely the orders of his employer. He served 
his art—and had his own apartments; to dine at the servants’ 
table at the Prince’s palace in Vienna did not seem degrading to 
him, but accorded perfectly with his notions of duty. 

It is equally absurd to be always talking of “Papa” Haydn, 
as if from the first he had played the part of a father in the classical 
movement. On the contrary, he was, as I have said, a seeker, an 
experimenter, who had still to clarify his own position and attain 
the culmination of his own creative powers. To Mozart, his 
junior by twenty-four years, Haydn was both friend and com- 
panion-in-arms; each in his turn learned from the other, Mozart 
naturally following the lead of the progressive older composer in 
cyclic instrumental music, in the quartet. Toward the impetuous, 
somewhat self-confident Beethoven, thirty-eight years younger 
than himself, Haydn’s attitude was one of paternal benevolence. 
At seventeen Beethoven had come to Vienna with the express 
purpose of becoming Mozart’s pupil, an ambition which remained 
unfulfilled; at twenty-one he returned to study with Haydn, who 
made Vienna his permanent residence from 1790 to 1809 (except- 
ing for his London visits) as it had been before from 1740 to 1759. 
The main point is that Haydn’s rather obstinate and mistrustful 
disciple adopted his technic (in the highest sense). Haydn may 
accordingly be regarded as Beethoven’s true father in music and 
as a leader in the new movement, Viennese classicism. Ambitious, 
uncompromising, energetic, patient, Haydn fought his way forward 
to an ideal goal not clearly seen at first, to approach it more closely, 
as the faithful strive to approach the object of their devotions. 
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His unusual natural endowments favored the development of his 
native qualities and of his character as man and artist. 

The fundamental note of true Viennese classical music is a 
metaphysical blend of the serious and the gay. At times one or 
other of these moods makes itself felt alone. Its real starting- 
point, its native soil, as it were, is Austrian folk-song, or, in its 
purest form, the music of the Viennese people, a mixture of the 
original German stock with foreign neighbors. This music finds 
its most perfect expression in the Austrian national hymn. Written 
by Haydn toward the end of his life (1797) in response to a com- 
mnission, played and sung by him as a daily prayer during his last 
years, it is, one may say without exaggeration, an unequaled 
masterpiece of its kind. There are other examples of the use of 
Haydn’s melodies as hymns; the theme of the second movement 
of the G major Symphony, for instance, is so employed in English 
churches (as “Praise God’). In such devotional melodies as 
these and, at the other end of the scale, in Haydn’s dance tunes, 
the character of the rural scene about Vienna and its environs, im- 
mediate and remote, is most naturally expressed. Here too is the 
real source of the Austrian military music which echoes unmistak- 
ably in many themes and episodes in Haydn’s cyclic works (in 
the second theme of the first movement of the “Military” Sym- 
phony, for example) and reéchoes in the music of later periods. 
Relief through idealized humor, a truly ethical device chiefly 
employed in the final movements, is another artistic trait derived 
from Austrian or Viennese folk-character. Its esthetic justifica- 
tion lies in the primary purpose of the finale—liberation from the 
conflict and restraint that have made themselves felt in the pre- 
ceding movements, particularly in the development section of the 
first movement, and recur threateningly even in the finale itself. 
This liberating principle is most effectively employed in those 
cycles in which the first movement is in minor, the finale in major. 
Beethoven too has used this device, most strikingly in his Fifth 
and Ninth Symphonies. 

True artist that he is, Haydn occasionally gives free rein to his 
temperament, which manifests itself in a certain tendency toward 
impassioned expression. But when he speaks of love, as a friend 
of mankind or as an admirer of the fair sex, he always keeps well 
within bounds; his language, as becomes a representative of the 
classical school, is polished and courteous, yet forceful, without 
the least suggestion of the vehement sensuality of the romanticists. 

It is in his songs, written preferably to cheerful texts, that 
Haydn expresses himself most directly. Taking the song of the 
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popular Viennese Singspiel as his starting-point, he attempts to 
effect a compromise between its style and that of the short operatic 
aria. Despite his remarkable success in single songs, he fails here 
and there to rise above the average. His best work in this form is 
to be found in the lyric movements of the Seasons, a work of his 
full maturity. In Edward J. Dent’s opinion, Haydn’s accompani- 
ments to Scotch folk-songs, arranged for piano trio at a publisher’s 
order, do not strike the native note of these popular products. 
Haydn draws them into the sphere of classicism, just as Beethoven 
did later, for instance in his treatment of a Russian melody in the 
finale of the Rasoumoffsky Quartet, Op. 59, No. 1. 

Haydn’s songs do not seem to me to be on a par with his work 
in the other forms he cultivated. Nor do they make any pretense 
of being so, though they may surely be ranked with the productions 
of the Berlin school, whose songs are inferior in emotional content 
to those of the South German writers. Like almost all of Haydn’s 
compositions, his songs are “‘occasional works” (Gelegenheitswerke), 
in Goethe’s broader use of the phrase, written for the hour. His 
two great oratorios to German texts, though written spontaneously 
and with no special purpose in mind, proved one of the most 
profitable sources of income for widows, orphans, and pension 
funds. Thus even these works became “Gelegenheitswerke” of 
the most noble and generous kind. His instrumental composi- 
tions, on the other hand, are occasional works in the narrower 
sense, yet most, if not all, of his mature productions in this class 
were accorded the widest general acceptance. To one and the 
same purpose he devoted the thirty years of self-development that 
led to his attainment of full independence, at the age of fifty, and 
to the threshold of his “third period.” 


* * 
* 


Haydn’s first period coincides with the preliminary stages of 
the new movement, the transition from the older classical style 
of Bach and Hindel to Viennese classicism. Practically all 
civilized nations take part in this work, which is forwarded chiefly 
by the Germans, divided into North and South Germans, the 
Italians, with their fondness for cycles of three concise, regular 
movements in lighter vein, and the French, with their overtures 
and other cyclic instrumental works. The old suite and the new 
divertimento, both made up, as a rule, of many movements, are 
combined with the sonata of the older classical school and organic- 
ally recreated, though Beethoven’s seven-movement Septet (1800) 
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and other similar compositions provide examples of the later use of 
the forms first mentioned. Besides the cycles for strings alone there 
are others for colorful combinations of strings and wind; the wind 
instruments are also used by themselves, especially in cycles that 
preserve the divertimento character. The style of those sym- 
phonies that approach the divertimento most nearly is rather light; 
they are, as Kretzschmar says, “easy-going, pleasing, graceful, 
communicative, now impudent and impassioned, now tender.” 
This accords well with the Viennese spirit. The North Germans 
are more reserved, cultivate the strict style, and are given to fugal 
and canonic writing. Of course this technic is employed by the 
early Viennese masters too, or, generally speaking, by the Aus- 
trians, who are very numerous both in Inner Austria and in the 
Sudetes. The balance between simple and highly developed 
artistic treatment that it demands is most perfectly illustrated in 
Haydn’s work. 

Sometimes the minuet is made to serve as a movement of the 
cycle. This practice, which first appeared, so far as is known at 
present, in the four-movement partita (Allegro, Largo, Minuetto, 
Finale), was long in becoming established. Indeed it was never 
accepted by the North Germans, who ignored the minuet as a 
matter of principle. Haydn and Mozart placed this movement 
on an equal footing with the others, modeling its form on the 
sonata allegro; Haydn made of it the characteristic scherzo that 
Beethoven used later. The contrasted section or trio often has 
pastoral (léndlicher) character, hence the term “‘Lindler.” 

The new style was carried afield in 1745 by the Austrian 
musicians who emigrated to Mannheim. They exploited dynamic 
effect and ornament (appoggiaturas and suspensions) systematic- 
ally and became famous for their crescendo, the outward expression 
of an intensification that had existed inwardly long before their 
time. Haydn did not utilize the crescendo in the Mannheim 
manner. The use of the clarinet, which had been added in Mann- 
heim to the other woodwinds, Haydn learned, not from the 
Mannheim composers, but from the English, during the last period 
of his career. Isolated from its mother soil, the Mannheim school 
soon descended to external mannerism, to the piling up of meaning- 
less contrasts of forte and piano with sforzato accents. The only 
composer to exert any real influence on Haydn was a North 
German—Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach (the “Hamburg Bach’’)— 
preéminently through his piano music, which Haydn knew and 
loved, but also through his methods of thematic and contrapuntal 
development and through his jeux d’esprit, so very French in their 
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conception. Interplay of ideas (Gedankenspiel) is an important 
element of style, particularly in Viennese instrumental music. 

Among the signal accomplishments of the young Haydn are his 
separation of the opera sinfonia from the concert sinfonia (hence 
his unfavorable opinion of the Italian Sammartini) and the 
definitive distinction he made between chamber-music (the string- 
quartet) and orchestral music (the symphony)—a glorious achieve- 
ment. In 1755, when Haydn wrote his first quartet, in 1759, 
when his first symphony was written, the line between these 
two kinds of music had not yet been drawn, but, as time went on, 
the difference between his treatment of them became more and 
more pronounced, though it did not extend to the number of 
movements. Four movements became the rule for both. For 
the piano trio (with violoncello) and piano duo (with violin) three 
movements were permissible, while the solo sonata might consist 
of only two movements, as illustrated in certain of the Beethoven 
piano sonatas. 

The principal type of formal construction is the sonata allegro, 
a wondrous structure allowing the greatest possible freedom for 
individual treatment. It is actually a ternary form, despite its 
outward appearance of binary division (first section: exposition; 
second section: development and partially modified repetition, 
or reprise, of the first, with coda). Jn its proportions it conforms 
to the mathematician’s “golden section”: the first section is to the 
second as the second is to the whole. Yet the working-out of the 
scheme is never twice the same, but varies according to the content 
that is to be expressed. Tonally, the whole is based on the relation- 
ship of tonic and dominants, and, by analogy, of mediant and 
opposite mode; digressions, modulations, sequential changes of 
tonality descending step by step, diminished-seventh chords, 
singly and successively, are freely employed, particularly in the 
development section. Despite outward regularity its possibilities 
are unlimited. Not even the contrast of two groups of thematic 
material in the first section is obligatory, and it is sometimes said 
that the execution of those movements in which Haydn uses no 
second subject is the more skilful. Occasionally the development 
takes on the character of a free improvisation, held together by 
the organic connection of its separate subdivisions. 

In Viennese classicism the sonata allegro came to occupy much 
the same place as had been accorded the fugue at the height of the 
older classical movement. It forced its way into the other types 
of form employed within the sonata cycle—into the rondo (the 
usual concluding movement), into the variation (and into the 
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double variation with two themes, successively introduced and 
elaborated), into the three-part song-form of the slow movement, 
where the variation principle was also used, and even into the 
minuet, as I have already said. In these movements, however, its 
working-out was somewhat less intricate than in the first move- 
ment, the sonata movement proper. The sonata-form was 
further adopted in the three-movement concerto with its alter- 
nations of soli and tutti, a type of composition which “took on a 
new and definitive form during the Viennese period.” The over- 
ture too “made way for a modified form of sonata allegro.’’ 

I am tempted to characterize the four movements of the 
sonata cycle briefly as follows: 


I. (Allegro.) Joy in work. 
II. (Slow movement.) Sincerity—Artlessness. 
III. (Minuetto.) Naive, everyday activity—Dance of life. 
(II and III are interchangeable.) 
IV. (Finale.) Concluding apostrophe—“‘All’s well that 
ends well”—Round of existence. 


In short, an organically connected cycle in which moods and 
movements follow, or are opposed to, one another. Life’s legend 
is tempered with faith, hope, and charity; individual manifestations 
of life’s essence are musically expressed; while the whole is per- 
vaded (not obtrusively, but with a reserve that carries conviction) 
by an ethical interpretation of existence liberating in its effect. 
In all the movements, most strikingly in the development section 
of the first movement, emotional undercurrents meet with obstacles 
which, recurring even in the final rondo, are at length overcome 
and conquered by that optimism which is the fundamental element 
of Austrian folk-character. Had it not been for this quality, which 
played a prominent réle in the cultural life of Haydn’s day, which 
was, indeed, the prevailing thought in that life, the Viennese 
classicists would not have been able to establish themselves and 
to take over the artistic hegemony so quickly. At times naiveté 
(in Schiller’s use of the word) gives place to sentimentality, fore- 
shadowing the romanticism that was to come. As some investi- 
gators have observed, romantic traits are to be found, here and 
there, in the work of every great artist. Jn musical composition, 
this tendency makes itself felt through the use of certain harmonic 
devices; in melody, through the use of chromatics; in rhythm, 
through irregularities and the use of holds (like question-marks), 
grand pauses, and other expedients. 

3Cf. Wilhelm Fischer in my Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, p. 813. 
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Haydn introduces simple songs into certain of his instrumental 
cycles; and in two of his symphonies (“La Reine” and the “Mili- 
tary” Symphony), Allegrettos, known to be French “‘romances,” 
take the place of the slow movements. The first of these “ro- 
mances,” provided with variations, is expressly so designated; the 
second, an arrangement of a “romance” melody, is an arresting 
portrayal of emotion with a deeply earnest contrasted section, a 
piece of tone-painting in unusual colors, for at the end a trumpet 
call brings military percussion instruments into play.‘ Other 
Viennese masters—Dittersdorf, for instance—introduced the “ro- 
mance” in their cyclic works as a compliment to the French 
nation; but it was the purely musical adaptability of the form, 
then coming into favor, which alone determined its artistic use, 
as in Beethoven’s compositions for solo violin and orchestra, and 
it was in this second and higher sense that Haydn employed it. 
The continuity of Viennese classicism, evidenced by such incidental 
points of contact as this, is demonstrated beyond question in the 
first-rate achievements of its outstanding masters,® in the com- 
munity of style, which has already been discussed, and by the 
noteworthy circumstance, that numerous compositions by its 
lesser representatives have been incorrectly attributed, some of 
them to its great masters, even finding a place in their collected 
works. These compositions are, of course, far inferior to the really 
immortal productions of the leaders and, without exception, 
analogous only to their youthful works. 


* * 
* 


To repeat an idea which has already been expressed in general 
terms, every cyclic work, and every movement of such a work, 
has, like a tree, a shrub, or a plant, its individual life, its peculiar 
structure, despite its appurtenance to a particular kind and form. 
It takes on the semblance of a musical personality. Haydn, 
though he conforms to this point of view or intention, contents 
himself with giving his music a “moral” personality (begniigt sich 
mit dem Begriff des “‘moralischen Charakters”). He keeps within 
the limits of purely musical expression, or, as the nineteenth 
century officiously called it, of “absolute music.” Itis an exagger- ~ 
ation to speak of Haydn as a composer of program music in the 


‘Cf. the further reference to these on p. 200. 


5In some cases, these are based on identical or similar thematic material. A list of 
such coincidences, with the subjects brought together for comparison, would prove most 
instructive. 
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strict sense of the term, as a portrayer of actions and incidents, 
though he was quite familiar with the work of other composers 
in this style. Now and then he does resort to tone-painting, 
particularly in his oratorios. Sometimes he contrives a thematic 
connection between an introduction and the sonata movement that 
follows, or between different movements, such as the first and last, 
just as he sometimes forms transition groups thematically. French 
admirers of his art are in part responsible for the titles with which 
some of his symphonies are provided, historical counterparts of the 
instrumental vignettes of Couperin le Grand and his school. ‘“‘Le 
matin,” “Le midi,” “Le soir,” ‘La chasse,” “‘L’ours,” and “‘La 
poule” owe their superscriptions to secondary characteristics; 
“Maria Theresia” is named for its dedication. Other symphonies 
and certain quartets have been christened, sometimes as if face- 
tiously, by musicians, no doubt with a view to making them easier to 
recognize and refer to. Haydn’s “tempests,” despite an intensity 
of expression that is due to Gluck’s example, are contrived after 
the fashion of hisday. In his “Military” Symphony the percussion 
instruments are prominently displayed, while the others assume a 
more martial bearing. Triangle, bass drum, and cymbals are 
added here to the usual orchestra of the classical period.6 In his 
“Sinfonie mit dem Paukenschlag,” known in English as the 
“Surprise” Symphony, a stroke on the kettledrum provides an 
unexpected bit of comedy. In the last movement of his ‘‘Fare- 
well” Symphony, Haydn humorously presents the petition of the 
members of his orchestra that they be allowed to return to their 
comfortable headquarters—Prince Esterhazy understood the hint. 
Strictly speaking, such tendencies have little, if anything to do 
with program music. The underlying character of Haydn’s 
instrumental music is tone-poetic and remains specifically musical. 
Even in the “Chaos,” the introduction to the Creation, it is only 
in two short passages that the experience of chaos is expressed. 
Almost every one of the titles with which Haydn’s instrumental 
works are provided can be laid to chance conceit or circumstance 
without programmatic implication. It is possible, then, to discuss 
the artistic means that Haydn employed in carrying out his inten- 
tions in music without leaving the domain of purely musical 
discussion. As I have indicated above, the principal factors 
determining formal organization are the inner coherence and 
unity of the separate sections; the artistic means employed should 
also be surveyed and examined from the same (the purely musical) 
standpoint. 


‘Strings, four woodwinds in pairs—flutes, oboes, clarinets (only in the later works), 
and bassoons—horns, two trumpets, and kettledrums. 
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Lafs von seinen Fahnen Spitzen Strohme deiner Gabe Fulle 
Strahlen SieR und Purchtbarkeit Uber thn, Sein Haus und Reich | 
Lats in seinem Rathe sitsen Brich der Bosheit Macht; enthille 
Weisheit , Klugheit, Redliehkeit; leden Schelm,und Buben Streich! 
Und mit Seiner Hoheit Blitzen Dein Gesets sey stets Sein Wille ; 
Schahten nur Gerechtigkeit Dieser uns Gesetren gleich 
Gott! erhatte Frana den Kaeser, Gott! erhalte Franz den Kaiser, 
Unseen guten Kaisge Frans! Unsern guten Kaiser Pranst 


4 
Froh erleb’ Er seiner Lande» 
Seiner Volker hocheten Flor! 
Seh’ sie, Eine durch Bruder- Bande; 
Ragen allen Andern vor; 
Und vernehme noch am Rande 
Spiter Graftder Entel Chor: 
Gott! erhalte den Kaiser, 
Unsern gaten 


Feans! 


First edition of Haydn’s “Gott, erhalte den Kaiser!” (1797) 


(Courtesy of the Library of Congress) 
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Melody occupies the foreground. It rests, as we have seen, on 
a folk-basis, is diatonic as a rule and in duple time, and, like all 
manifestations of art in Haydn’s day, a product of a high order, 
resembling Italian song in its cantabile quality. Adapted to the 
new ends of thematic motive-development, it is by no means 
limited to one voice alone, but takes possession of all the voices 
comprising the polyphonic texture. In quartet music, in order 
that the train of thought may be shared by the four instrumental- 
ists (as Goethe implies, when he calls it “the conversation of four 
reasonable people’’), viola and second violin are made independent. 
In orchestral writing, the ’cello, too, is occasionally made inde- 
pendent of the double bass. Here and there, two, three, or four 
voices display a motive in succession, sometimes alternating so 
rapidly as to justify the term “open-work” (durchbrochener Stil) 
which has been applied to this kind of writing. The style varies, 
of course, with the character of the art-form employed. Unin- 
terrupted melodic writing for a single voice shares the foreground 
with the concerted style, characterized particularly by the use of 
parallel thirds and sixths, or with the concerto style proper, in 
which the orchestral accompaniment stands in harmonic, or even 
contrapuntal, relationship to the solo part. In ideal quartet- 
writing there is no place for soloistic treatment, but, without 
descending to external virtuosity, this concession is sometimes 
made, particularly in compositions dedicated to an individual who 
enjoys playing a prominent part in performance. Even in the 
concerto virtuosity is employed sparingly and with dignity. In 
the several movements of the cycle the themes are broken into their 
component parts, and Haydn carries the ingenious manipulation 
of the motives so obtained to a degree of perfection surpassed by 
no other composer—not even by Mozart and Beethoven. These 
motives appear now here, now there, in the perpetual flux of the 
interplay of ideas, always subservient to the eternally manifold 
gradations of the prevailing thought, sentiment, mood, or emotion. 

To sum up all these varieties of polyphonic writing I employ a 
phrase borrowed from Beethoven, who remarked that he was born 
with an “obbligato accompaniment” (obligates Akkompagnement)." 
The several instruments take part in the exposition of the principal 
theme and, at the same time, alternate in commenting upon it 
with motives of theirown. In the latter event, their function with 
respect to the principal theme is to accompany, but this accom- 
paniment must be in the nature of an obbligato. Sometimes the 


_ ‘Strictly speaking, he inherited it from Haydn and other contemporaries. This 
point is developed at length in the essay “Die Wiener klassische Schule” in my Hand- 
buch der Musikgeschichte and in a paper I presented at the Leipzig Congress (1925). 
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voices are combined homophonically or, when all are of one mind, 
in unison. The word “obbligato” implies the right of each voice 
to go its own way (as in “real” voice-leading) in so far as the 
exercise of this right contributes to the refinement of the accom- 
paniment. 

To render the texture as clear and forceful as possible and 
to accentuate the colors of the individual instruments, it became 
necessary, in suites for ensemble (cassations, partitas, serenades, 
divertimenti, etc.), to do away with the employment of a keyboard 
instrument as tonal background, a practice at direct variance with 
these intentions. The new “obbligato accompaniment” provided 
its own tonal background. In this way the gradual abandonment 
of the “basso continuo,” or thorough bass, came about. And it 
was Haydn, toward the middle of his career, who had the courage 
to carry this out consistently and who gave up the harpsichord 
accompaniment as a matter of principle at the time of the definitive 
separation of the quartet from the symphony. Though modesty 
and deference to tradition led him to conduct his symphonies from 
the harpsichord, on the occasion of his London visits, it has not 
been established that he invariably did so. In his church music, 
on the other hand, he retained the organ accompaniment from 
motives of well-considered, conservative respect, and that accom- 
paniment has been retained to the present day. The organ, the 
liturgical instrument xav’ %oyxnv, upholds its position in the church 
service, though during the nineteenth century the thesis of the 
romantic period, according to which unaccompanied (a cappella) 
singing is to be regarded as the artistic foundation of church music, 
made headway at the expense of the tradition according to which 
the seventeenth century provided even the strictest sort of a 
cappella music with figured-bass accompaniment. Enhancement 
of the quality and ever-increasing refinement of the degree and 
color of tone more than compensated for the loss of tonal back- 
ground occasioned by the non-performance of the thorough bass 


in orchestral music. 


* 


In 1771, having completed the “Sun” Quartets, Haydn paused 
for ten years, gathering himself together in preparation for new 
achievements. His quartets of 1781 (the “Russian” Quartets, 
dedicated to a Russian Grand Duke) introduced the “‘new style,” 
as he called it, a style which was not a break with the past, but 
rather an organic continuation of it. Mozart followed the example 
of these quartets of 1781, and his own series of six, written between 
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December, 1781 and January, 1785, is dedicated in gratitude and 
admiration to his “faithful friend and master.” In 1788, Haydn 
attained his full stature in the “Oxford” Symphony, simultane- 
ously with Mozart, whose trilogy, the symphonies in G minor, 
E-flat major, and C major (the “Jupiter”), was written during the 
summer of the same year. With this universal triptych may be 
ranked Haydn’s last “London” Symphonies (1791-96). The 
balance of voice-leading in the Haydn symphony of 1788 mentioned 
above is so perfect that “an accompaniment figure in the violins 
was mistaken for the principal melody.” Episodes in double 
counterpoint, introduced in the development section, give the 
impression of facile jeux d’esprit, while on every hand appears a 
fragmentary idea of five notes, derived from the principal subject. 
From thenceforward even the fugue took its place in the Viennese 
classical scheme of voice-leading and was treated in accordance 
with the spirit of the “obbligato accompaniment,” as contrasted 
with the “linear obbligato” of the older classical period. The 
earlier style was retained for certain movements of the mass in 
conservative deference to tradition; later Beethoven employed 
it in his last instrumental works, though in an altered form, 
adapted to altered conditions, the discussion of which here would 
lead too far afield. 

Haydn’s first mass, written about 1753, leans toward the new 
monodic style as cultivated in Vienna, where its uninterrupted 
development, stimulated periodically by the southern manner of 
the Italians, may be traced from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Opposed to this was the tendency toward a modified 
form of the a cappella style, whose principal Austrian exponent 
was Johann Josef Fux. Works in mixed style, influenced mainly 
by the Venetian-Roman schools, espoused in Vienna by Caldara, 
made their appearance. A certain shallowness characterized 
Viennese church music during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, as for instance in the writing of the younger Georg 
Reutter, the Cathedral and Court Kapellmeister who brought 
little Haydn to St. Stephen’s as a choir-boy. Later, the reforms 
inaugurated by the Emperor Josef had an unfavorable effect, so 
that from 1782 until 1796 Haydn wrote no masses at all. Of all 


Haydn’s sacred compositions it was particularly his “Stabat - 


Mater” which, in 1773, helped to make his name widely known. 
In the masses written during the period of his maturity he carried 
the art of combining solo (or solo ensemble) and chorus to a high 
level of perfection, setting up standards which have obtained from 
his day to our own. Despite his masonic affiliations (for at that 
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time even priests and other church dignitaries might belong to the 
order), Haydn composed masses which conform perfectly to 
liturgical requirements, thanks to his deeply religious, strictly 
Catholic view of life. That successive portions of the text are 
sometimes sung simultaneously, though perhaps not quite in 
accordance with strict liturgical usage, does not alter the funda- 
mental character of his settings of the mass, which will maintain 
their significance as artistic expressions of Austrian piety and of the 
concept of God as dispenser of earthly joy, as modern counter- 
parts, in the rarified atmosphere of musical classicism, of the 
representations of Christ-Orpheus in one person on the mosaic 
pavement in Jerusalem and in old paintings in the catacombs. In 
accordance with Haydn’s general views, vocal melody is pre- 
eminent in his sacred music as elsewhere in his work, and it is 
significant that his “Seven Last Words,” nine orchestral move- 
ments written in 1785 in response to a commission from Spain 
and later arranged for the piano with recitatives for baritone, were 
made over into a sort of oratorio by a Passau musician four years 
before Haydn, conscious of his ability to attend to this better 
himself, undertook a revision in 1796. In common with certain 
other composers Haydn connects the separate movements of his 
masses in a general way. His “‘Cecilia’”” Mass (1782), made up of a 
succession of cantatas and hence at variance with the usage of the 
Roman liturgy, provides the sole exception to this rule. The style 
of the mass and that of the opera were then closely related, es- 
pecially in the practice of the Neapolitan school. Historically this 
need cause no surprise, for before and during the height of the a 
cappella period secular part-songs were used as thematic basis 
(“‘parodied”’) in settings of the mass. 

That Haydn’s operatic writing does not belong to the best 
part of his work is freely admitted, though because of certain 
practical difficulties (the partial inaccessibility of the source 
material, for one) scholars are neither fully nor reliably informed 
on this score. Haydn himself believed that this was mainly due tu 
“the limitations of his sphere of activity,” to the not entirely ade- 
quate facilities for the performance of opera at the palace theatres 
in Eisenstadt and Esterh4z, for the custom of the day obliged 
opera composers to accommodate themselves to the capacities of 
the singers for whom they wrote. Supported by the French, who 
were then the leading theatrical nation, Gluck succeeded in his 
last great works in overthrowing the tyranny of the performer. 
In Vienna theatrical life was at a low ebb, for economic consider- 
ations (especially the inordinately heavy war appropriations) had 
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obliged the Empress Maria Theresia to reduce the court house- 
hold, particularly the artistic personnel. With other members of 
her family she had taken an active part, as Archduchess, in theatri- 
cal performances, and it was her opinion that “one had to go to 
Esterh4z to hear opera well given.” It was not Haydn’s lot, as 
it was Mozart’s, to get at the common root of the tragic and comic 
in opera. He began with the Singspiel, with interpolations for 
the Viennese farces for the reigning favorite, Kurz-Bernardon, 
filling out plays with incidental songs which became popular,® 
later providing pieces for Prince Esterhazy’s marionette theatre. 
His Italian “opera buffa’” Lo Speziale (The Apothecary), after 
Goldoni’s comedy, was also given as a German Singspiel in various 
Austrian towns; other “‘opere buffe,” even “‘opere serie,” of his 
composition were performed in German translation, as was the 
“dramma eroico-comico” Orlando Paladino (Rasender Roland). 
In 1784 he composed the “dramma eroico” Armida and in 1791 
his last opera Orfeo (a work which, I believe, remained unfinished) 
—subjects that no less a master than Gluck had set to immortal 
music. In all, Haydn wrote more than a dozen dramatic (operatic) 
works. Most fortunately, the last active years of his life were 


devoted chiefly to oratorio. 
* * 


* 


Haydn began the composition of oratorios as early as 1774 or 
1775 with the Ritorno di Tobia, and even this work, though written 
in the operatic style along Italian lines, shows a tendency toward 
reform. Having become acquainted with Hindel’s oratorios at 
private performances in Vienna, he experienced, during his London 
visits, their monumental effect when perfectly presented. It was 
the Messiah which exerted the most powerful influence and led 
Haydn to follow Hindel’s mighty example. Certain passages in 
Samson (“Let there be light’) and Jl Pensieroso (“Sunrise’’) 
virtually determined his choice of the Creation, a text originally 
intended for Hindel, which he took back to Vienna with him and 
set to music between 1796 and 1798, taxing his creative faculties 
to the utmost as if performing an act of worship. The work is a 
choral oratorio in the grand manner, the three angel narrators 
corresponding to the “testo” of the seventeenth-century oratorio, ~ 
outwardly undramatic and sharply distinguished from the theatri- 
cal opera-oratorio. Hermann Kretzschmar is justified in saying 


8Cf. the collection of “Deutsche Komédienarien” in the Denkmiéler der Tonkunst in 
Osterreich, Bd. 64, and Robert Haas’s introduction to the same in the Studien zur Musik- 
wissenschaft, Bd. 12. 
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that Haydn “excels Hiindel in combining solo voices and chorus,” 
though in their handling of the chorus alone the two composers 
have much in common. There are even whole cycles for chorus. 
(I avoid the expression “‘chorus scenes,”’ inasmuch as the treatment 
of the whole is epic or lyric.) Contrasted with consistently 
polyphonic choruses (double fugues, etc.) are passages where the 
chorus merely accompanies the solo voices in psalmody. The 
Lord’s majesty is proclaimed in majestic choral song. ‘The 
heavens are telling” is still sung today in church services. Haydn’s 
joy in the Lord finds vivid expression, while many a picturesque 
episode is enlivened by realistic tone-painting. Occasionally he 
adds trombones, part of the apparatus proper to Catholic church 
music, to the classical orchestra. Yet there is room, within the 
confines of this monumental work, for the music of every-day 
merrymaking, for melodies of a humorous cast. 

The varied employment of just such melodies as these charac- 
terizes Haydn’s second oratorio, the Seasons, written in 1799 and 
1800 and based, like his first, on a text imported from England, a 
series of pictures from nature and from the life of the folk, some of 
them purposely of a genre calibre. It has quite properly been 
called a “folk oratorio”; the scene is laid amid rural surroundings, 
and the narrators (the “testo,” as previously explained) are a 
pair of rural lovers, who are not deprived of their love-making or 
of the idealized popular language which they share with the third 
colloquent (Simon) and the other rural characters. Representa- 
tions of striking natural phenomena (a sunrise, a night beneath 
the stars, a tempest) are introduced, together with scenes of danc- 
ing and hunting, a vineyard festival, and the like. There one hears 
a suggestion of the Singspiel, here the Andante from the “‘Surprise” 
Symphony, yet the fundamental tone of the work is not disturbed. 
Again chorus and solo voices are blended (in the terzet). The 
North German effort (about 1820) to supress the “vulgar scenes” 
of the Seasons is, to my way of thinking, silly. No table can do 
without the home-made loaf, and the truly elegant are not always 
those who would dine on white bread and dainties alone. 

Haydn’s oratorios have outlived everything that has been 
written in this form since Hiindel’s day, including the works of 
almost a dozen Viennese (Austrian) composers of the classical 
period, despite the excellence of single movements of their com- 
positions. They became known in every musical center of the 
Old and New World (excepting in Italy, where the theatrical 
Italian oratorio maintained its hold on audiences) and later exerted 
a stylistic and technical influence on various composers, even in 
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Belgium, England, and other foreign countries. Still more strik- 
ing, however, has been the influence of Haydn’s instrumental 
music—his quartets and symphonies.® 

If ever artist realized his ideals it was Haydn—merry and play- 
ful lad, poverty-stricken youth, ill-mated and long-suffering hus- 
band, musical explorer and discoverer, the Austrian patriot, who 
in his devotion to God and Emperor made his own “National 
Anthem” a daily prayer. His art is alive and influential to-day. 


* * 


At the celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of Haydn’s 
death, held in connection with the Third Congress of the Inter- 
national Musical Society (Vienna, May 25 to 29, 1909), the Old 
and the New World joined in doing him honor. American govern- 
ments sent five official delegates, the United States being repre- 
sented by the unforgettable O. G. Sonneck, then Chief of the 
Music Division of the Library of Congress. In 1932 Haydn’s 
two-hundredth birthday will, no doubt, be celebrated in every 
musical center. We honor ourselves in honoring the masters of 
the past, and therein lies the incentive to recognize the true, genuine 
artists of our own day and to clear the way for the healthy develop- 
ment of art in the future. 


(Translated by W. Oliver Strunk.) 


®Allegro movements from these works are almost invariably played today in a 
breathless, and perhaps inappropriate tempo. 
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HAYDN AND LUIGIA POLZELLI 
By HUGO BOTSTIBER 


O the superficial judge of Joseph Haydn’s outward circum- 
stances he appears as the prototype of a “‘philistine,” a dry, 
pedantic fellow, simple in thought and action. Many will 

be surprised to learn that Haydn by no means stood aloof from the 
world and worldly implications, kneeling in servility to every 
mighty one. He had no aversion to the pleasures of this life and, 
especially, was not at all blind to the charms of the fair sex. With 
the exception of his wife, for whom shortly after their wedding— 
which was not quite a matter of free decision—he showed, first, 
indifference, and, later on, undisguised dislike, he was fond of all 
females. His biographer Griesinger mentions “that he had always 
something nice to say to women” and would often shout after a 
parting visitor, ““Give my love to all the fine damsels!”’ When he 
was in London, the handsome women of English society with their 
refined elegance apparently fascinated him. In his diaries of the 
two visits to England the exclamation “the finest woman I ever 
saw’ is found several times. Of strongest intensity and longest 
duration were his relations with the singer Luigia Polzelli, who, for 
her part, perfectly understood how to make capital out of her 
intimacy with Haydn. La Polzelli and her husband had been 
engaged on March 26th, 1779, by Prince Nicolas Esterhazy for 
his private chapel. 

Antonio Polzelli, born at Rome, was a violin-player; he died 
in 1791 at a ripe old age. Shortly before his death, he had re- 
moved from Esterhaz, then Prince Esterhazy’s summer residence, 
to Vienna. Luigia Polzelli, née Moreschi, came from Naples. 
She was born in 1760; therefore at the time of her arrival in Ester- 
haz she was nineteen years of age. According to oral tradition 
and an Italian passport, issued several years later, she was of slight 
but good figure; a thin, oblong face of dark, olive-colored com- 
plexion was enlivened by two brown, flaming eyes; hair and eye- 
brows were black. There is not much to say about the artistic 
abilities of the two Polzellis. The man Antonio does not seem 
to have been a very remarkable musician; neither was she a very 
great singer. No music dictionary makes mention of the name 
Polzelli or her maiden name Moreschi; the name of her son Antonio 
Polzelli appears sometimes in publishers’ catalogues, and Joseph 
Haydn’s biographers Griesinger, Dies, Carpani, Bombet (Stendhal) 
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Letter to Luigia Polzelli in Bologna from her son Pietro, 
Vienna, October 22nd, 1792, with postscript in Haydn’s hand 


(From the Joseph Muller Collection) 
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cite the younger Polzelli incidentally as one of the master’s dis- 
ciples. Carpani in his book “Le Haydine” (pp. 93, 222), Bombet 
in his “Lettres sur le célébre compositeur Joseph Haydn” (pp. 58, 
163) and, on their authority, Fétis in his ““Biographie universelle 
des musiciens,” mention the name of a “Mlle. Roselli (also Bo- 
selli).”” According to their statements, Haydn never would have 
left Esterhaz, never would have decided to go to London, had not 
his “sweetheart,” this very “Mlle. Roselli,” died(?). This is 
said to have happened in the year 1790; but, as a matter of fact, 
she died 42 years later! A striking example of the sort of errors 
that have crept into some supposedly authentic biographies of 
Haydn and need correction. 

The artistic abilities of sweet Luigia can be guessed from 
circumstantial evidence. First from her salary: her fellow- 
singer in the princely chapel, Matilda Bologna, had an income of 
1000 florins a year, besides 12 cords of wood and 24 pounds of 
wax candles (which were at that time the customary extras); 
whereas both the Polzellis together had only 465 florins 40 kreutzer 
(and the corresponding extras). From her repertoire it is like- 
wise to be inferred that she was not one of the prominent singers 
in the chapel; she must have been a mezzo-soprano with the usual 
voice range. The programs of the opera-performances in the 
princely castle mention her as a performer in the operas Metilda 
ritrovata by Anfossi (in the part of Nanina), L’Isola disabitata by 
Haydn (as Silvia), Le gelosie villane by Sarti (as Sandrina), L’ Isola 
d’ Alcina and La Vendemmia by Gazzaniga (as Lesbia and Artem- 
isia, respectively), La scuola de gelosie by Salieri (as Carlotta), 
Isabella e Rodrigo by Anfossi (as Eleonora), [1 cavaliere nell’isola 
incantata by Traetta (as Melissa), L’incontro inaspettato by 
Righini (as Rosina), and Chi dell’alirui si veste presto si spoglia 
by Cimarosa (as Mirandolina). From the letters Haydn wrote to 
her, we learn that he himself took the trouble to study all these 
parts with her—a zeal which, we have cause to believe, was due 
rather to persona] than to musical reasons. Official duty made 
them frequently meet; and their hearts met unofficially, which may 
be pardoned considering that neither of them was happily wedded. 
But still—their mutual affection was apparently not a very strong 
one, nor does it seem to have been very sincere. She was keen 
only on securing the favor of her eminent superior, and later on 
had her eye only on his financial support; whereas he—notwith- 
standing his ardent assertions of everlasting love, which may be 
found in his letters—did not feel for her that higher esteem which 
would have induced him to marry her after the death of his wife. 
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The Polzellis, when they entered the Esterhazy troupe, had 
evidently not a farthing. They immediately asked for an advance 
of 55 florins, which they promised to pay off in monthly instal- 
ments of two ducats (one ducat about 5 florins). But after the 
very first month Prince Esterhazy—most probably on Haydn’s 
intercession—granted them a release of their debt. A second time 
Haydn pleaded for them when, after two years’ service in the 
chapel, they faced dismissal by the Prince, who was not at all 
satisfied with their performances. On Haydn’s plea the dismissal, 
already ordered, was withdrawn, and they were reéngaged with 
the same salary, although the husband, on account of ill health, 
could no longer do actual service. This is proof of the influence 
Haydn had with his master, Prince Nicolas Esterhazy (the first). 
Unfortunately, this benevolent and art-loving nobleman died a 
few years later, in Vienna, on the 28th of September 1790, after 
a short illness, seventy-six years of age. He was the second of the 
four Princes Esterhazy under whom Haydn served as Kappell- 
meister. Nicolas Esterhazy (the first) loved luxury and mag- 
nificence, and was a patron of the arts and sciences. His son, 
Paul Anton, unlike his father, was not very fond of music. He 
discharged the whole chapel and only kept a small military band. 
Haydn and the leader of the violins, Tomasini, were allowed to 
keep their titles and received a pension, but had no duties at all 
to fulfill—officers without soldiers. 

While Haydn was in London, reaping there the highest honors 
and greatest success obtainable by a musician of his day, the poor 
Polzellis lived in Vienna in very reduced circumstances. They 
had three children: a daughter, Antonia, born in 1780, in Ester- 
haz, who died two years later, and two sons. The elder of the 
two sons, Pietro—with his pet-name Pietruccio—was born in 
1777, in Bologna; this settles the question of paternity so far as 
Haydn is concerned, for at the time of Pietro’s birth Haydn had 
not met the Polzellis. The younger son Aloysius Antonius 
Nicolaus, was born on April 22, 1783, at Esterhaz, which leaves 
things a little uncertain. It was commonly rumored that he was 
the son of Haydn. Many facts seem to confirm this: he was one 
of the few pupils whom Haydn accepted; Haydn cared for the boy’s 
welfare; he frequently called him “my dear son.” Yet it is strange 
that Haydn, in his first will, only meagerly remembered Antonio 
Polzelli, and left him out entirely in his second and altered will. 

In the winter and spring of 1791, old Polzelli was getting 
worse with every day; he had to be sent to the hospital, where he 
died in the summer of 1791. The widow, Luigia, was now alone 
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with her two sons, the elder of whom, Pietro, was like his father, 
consumptive and of very delicate health. She had no resources 
at all, and her only refuge was Haydn, to whom she continually 
sent letters asking for money; and good “Papa Haydn” responded. 
He also did his best to procure for her engagements in Italian 
opera-houses. There are letters in existence which Haydn wrote 
her to Bologna and Piacenza, proving that she was engaged in 
these towns. He is unselfish enough to wish her not only a good 
part but also a good “maestro” who will take as much pains with 
her “as her Haydn.” (The letters are all written in Italian, a 
language Haydn mastered thoroughly.) When she suggests send- 
ing her son Pietro to London to live with Haydn, he consents 
right away and writes that the boy will always be welcome and 
kept like an own child. It will, he continues, not be possible to 
have Pietruccio live with him in his own lodgings, but he has seen 
Luigia’s sister, Cristina (who was a singer at the London opera in 
the Pantheon), and she agreed to lodge and feed Pietruccio, Haydn 
paying all the expenses. This sister Cristina, who was married 
to an Italian singer called Negri, was just as unhappy as Luigia 
in her marriage. In a later letter Haydn writes that she has 
separated from her husband. Luigia now wanted Haydn to get 
an engagement for herself in London; but Haydn answered that 
there was no chance whatever for her. London was the centre 
of the world, the paradise for real artists the world over. For 
the big theatres in London the most famous stars were just good 
enough. There was no place for a second-class artist such as 
Luigia Polzelli. So Haydn was perfectly right in refusing to let 
her join him. But he sent her money, constantly, although she, 
for her part, did not show much gratitude. People took pains to 
advise Haydn that Luigia Polzelli had sold the cembalo which he 
had given her as a present and that she spoke illof him. Especially 
Mrs. Haydn, who also was left alone in Vienna—although with a 
little more money than Luigia—reported such gossip with evident 
gratification to her husband who answered (to “this infernal 
beast” as he called her) that he would never return home if she 
continued to write such things. “From that moment on she got 
more sensible,” he said. Judging matters impartially and from 
a distance, it must be admitted that the misunderstandings be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Haydn were by no means exclusively the 
wife’s fault. She had unquestionably reason to be jealous. And 
yet she consented to take the young Pietruccio, who she knew was 
the son of her most formidable rival, into her house and treated 
him excellently. Haydn, who meanwhile had returned from 
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London to Vienna, expressly mentions this fact.! He had also 
found for the boy a family, that of Count Weissenwolf, where he 
could give music-lessons and earn a little money; not enough to 
support himself, of course, much less send something to his mother. 
That was Haydn’s business; and it is astonishing to what degree 
of generosity he went. But her demands became more and more 
pretentious. So that even good-natured father Haydn lost his 
patience. 

In a letter dated Eisenstadt, June 20th, 1793, Haydn is greatly 
worried and plainly disgusted. He declares that he never worked 
for himself but always for others, that he enjoys nothing of all the 
things he has obtained with such great effort. He has always sent 
her money and would willingly send even more, but his income is 
not sufficient. She should be considerate of a man who has up to 
now worked beyond his strength. She should bear in mind that 
he has sent her within the space of a year more than 600 florins 
and that he, besides, supports and educates the elder of her sons 
so long as he is not able to shift for himself. She should moreover 
bear in mind that he cannot work as much as in years past: he is 
getting older and his memory is not so good as it was. This letter 
was written after Haydn’s first visit to London. He complains 
about getting older (he was then 61) and weaker. And yet he 
wrote after that six of his finest symphonies, six of his greatest 
masses, fifteen string-quartets and his two masterpieces, The 
Creation and The Seasons, in short, the works on which rests his 
undisputed fame and in which, musically at least, he seemed 
younger and stronger than ever. 

Was this outcry of melancholy and pessimism sincere, or was 
it only intended to ward off further demands? This letter was 
written at Eisenstadt. Haydn was already contemplating his 
second visit to London. He also thought of going to Naples to meet 
Luigia there in case the “‘seat of war’ should not allow him to go 
to London. For, at that very moment affairs in Europe were in 
bad shape: the fury of Revolution was raging in France, and its 
consequences were felt all over the continent and even in the 
British Isles. 

Luckily for Haydn and posterity, he was able to go to London 
after all, however he may have longed to rejoin his amorata in 
sunny Italy. Soon after his return from the second visit to Eng- 
land, Luigia appeared in Vienna. Meanwhile Prince Paul Anton 
Esterhazy had died, and Haydn was in the service of the fourth 
of the Esterhazys, Prince Nicolas II, who followed in his grand- 
father’s footsteps. He kept a splendid, really princely court, 

1See illustration opposite p. 209. 
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reéngaged singers and instrumentalists for his chapel, and the 
Kapellmeister Haydn again had troops to command. Luigia 
Polzelli was not among them, nor can it be ascertained what she 
was doing at the time and how she procured a living. She had 
moved to a suburb of Vienna, called Wieden, near the Schikaneder- 
Theater, the theatre which gained immortal fame by bringing out 
Mozart’s Magic Flute. Her elder son, Pietro, then 19 years old, 
was a musician in the orchestra of this theatre; but frail of con- 
stitution as he was, he could not stand the fatigues of playing 
night after night and rehearsing or giving lessons in the daytime; 
he died shortly after he had entered on his duties, in December, 
1796. Haydn had loved this boy with ail his heart, even more 
than the younger one, who was said to be his own child; and there- 
fore he did everything he could to console the mother. To her, 
characteristically, the best consolation was money; and this she 
pressed out of Haydn to the best of her ability. This explains in a 
measure why Haydn—who had brought from England a tidy sum 
of money, who had, as a prince’s Kapellmeister, a princely salary 
and was comparatively well paid for his compositions—never 
attained to real wealth and did not leave at his death any con- 
siderable means. 

In 1800, on the 20th of March, Haydn’s wife passed away. 
Now had arrived the opportunity for which both, Haydn and 
Luigia, had waited many years. When her husband died he 
wrote to her: “‘Dear Polzelli, perhaps there will come the day we 
have wished for so often, the day when four eyes will be closed. 
Two are closed, but the other two—as God wills!” But Haydn 
did not seize the opportunity. He was, as it seems, glad to be rid 
of his long domestic troubles and not at all minded to take new 
risks. Luigia Polzelli, who immediately after Mrs. Haydn’s death 
claimed her right and wanted Haydn to fulfill his promises, was 
not successful. All her endeavors to impose the yoke of marriage 
upon Haydn’s neck were vain. At last she was satisfied with a 
written declaration in Italian which, translated into English, reads 
as follows: 

I, the undersigned, promise to Mrs. Luigia Polzelli, in case I should marry 
again, to take nobody else for wife than the above mentioned Luigia 
Polzelli; and, if I remain a widower, I promise to the above mentioned. 


Luigia Polzelli to leave her after my death a pension of 300 florins in 
Vienna currency as long as she lives. Valid before any judge 


I sign 
Joseph Haydn 
Maestro di Cappella to his Highness 
Vienna The Prince Esterhazy 
May 23d, 1800 
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This written declaration is still preserved and to be seen in the 
archives of the Supreme Court in Vienna. Besides this promise 
for the future, Luigia always wanted cash, and in their further 
relations money affairs play the most prominent part. In a letter 
Haydn wrote to her from Eisenstadt, in August 1800, he speaks of 
his bad health, promises to answer her last letter in a few days; 
“‘meanwhile (!) he sends her 15 florins to pay the rent of her house.” 
The letter, which on the whole is quite cool, is signed “Your sincere 
and faithful friend.” Considering that he once wrote to her: 
“You live in my heart forever; never, never shall I forget you,” 
we must own that things had decidedly changed; his burning love 
had cooled into friendship. 

Father Haydn lived too long for Luigia’s impatience. She had 
cautiously not signed any agreement obliging her to wait; so she 
made use of her freedom and married, while Haydn was still alive, 
an Italian singer, Luigi Franchi by name, with whom she went to 
Italy, to Bologna and Cremona. This was, most likely, the reason 
why Haydn in his will changed the provisions he had promised to 
make and left her a pension of only 150 florins a year, giving as a 
reason that he had so many poor relations who had to be provided 
for. When Haydn died, in 1809, Luigia came immediately to 
Vienna and presented Haydn’s letter. After long negotiations, 
Haydn’s chief heir, his nephew, gave her a considerable sum of 
money in lieu of settlement, and she signed a written waiver of any 
further claims. She then went with her husband to Hungary, 
where she died in 1832, at Kassa, twenty-three years after Haydn, 
and in very reduced circumstances. 

This was the final chapter in Haydn’s love story. At the 
beginning it had not lacked a touch of romance, but it ended shorn 
of the last vestiges of any finer or nobler qualities. Why it should 
have turned thus, has already been pointed out. And perhaps it 
was better so. Luigia would never have made the right wife for 
Haydn. She was fickle, as we see from her behavior and from 
some passages in Haydn’s letters, nor could she manage a house- 
hold; whereas Haydn’s wife, who was certainly unattractive and 
an incorrigible shrew, was at least a good housekeeper and cared 
for him as long as she could. To her economy Haydn owed the 
house at Vienna which he possessed and inhabited until his death; 
it still exists, now being the Haydn Museum. 

One more word about Luigia Polzelli’s younger son, Antonio, 
the alleged son of Haydn. Haydn gave him, as above mentioned, 
music lessons, and also provided him with sufficient subsidies. 
When Antonio was eighteen years old, he got, also through Haydn’s 
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intercession, a position as violinist at the Theater an der Wien. 
Two years later, Prince Esterhazy engaged him for his own chapel. 
He was not only violin player there but also had to coach and 
accompany the women singers and boys of the chapel. Jn 1813, 
Prince Esterhazy, like his father, discharged all the members of the 
chapel. Antonio Polzelli moved to Vienna, married there, and 
said farewell to music. He turned agriculturist, was successively 
manager of estates and secretary in the services of some Hungarian 
noblemen. The Pope even made him a Roman Count. But his 
lucky star dimmed, and, after some unsuccessful speculations, he 
led in later years a dreary life in Budapest. Involved in different 
lawsuits, cheated by dishonest people out of all he possessed, he 
was compelled in his old days to take refuge in music lessons in 
order to earn his living. Tired of life, full of bitterness against 
himself and mankind, he died in 1855, at 72, in Budapest. Con- 
temporaries describe him as a distinguished musician of a fine, 
amiable character. Some of his compositions, mostly chamber 
music and songs, have been printed and published in Vienna. In 
the library of Prince Esterhazy, there are still masses and other 
church music, even a comic opera, composed by him. If the 
rumor was true and he really was Joseph Haydn’s son, he shares 
the fate of nearly all the offspring of celebrated fathers: with very 
few exceptions they never reach their parents’ stature. And in 
this case, he had not even the good luck to inherit his father’s name. 
The name Polzelli is now forgotten, or rather unknown. None 
of Joseph Haydn’s numerous works in any way calls attention to 
this by-path on the road of his life. 
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HAYDN’S DIVERTIMENTI FOR 


BARYTON, VIOLA, AND BASS 


(After Manuscripts in the Library of Congress) 
By W. OLIVER STRUNK 


land, the lexicographer Ernst Ludwig Gerber contributed to 

the Musical Correspondence of the German Philharmonic 
Society for April 25 and May 2 an “Attempt at a Complete Cata- 
logue of Joseph Haydn’s Published Works.” An introductory 
paragraph sets forth emphatically the importance of Haydn’s 
contributions to the development of instrumental style, contribu- 
tions which, Gerber says, have had so marked an effect on the taste 
of his generation that to all appearance Haydn’s manner has 
become a universal ideal, a standard by which the works of his 
contemporaries are measured. 


Yet [Gerber continues] I need not dwell here on the excellence of 
Haydn’s compositions, the less so since I have already sought to draw my 
readers’ attention to their various merits in my biographical dictionary 
of musicians. My purpose is rather to observe that it is high time his 
works were rescued from the obscurity of the countless English, French, 
German, and Dutch music-publishers’ warehouses, large and small, and 
thus spread before us as a whole; not only as a compliment to this great 
artist, who now appears to have abandoned Germany forever, but also 
to advertise to other nations this wealth of masterpieces, for their edifi- 
cation, and as a matter of national pride. 

It would seem, to be sure, as though Haydn were himself the man 
best fitted to compile the complete catalogue I have in mind. Unfortu- 
nately, we have nothing to hope for from that quarter; when one of my 
friends approached him in this matter at my request a few years ago he 
was told that “it would be quite impossible. Furthermore, that many of 
his works had been destroyed at the time of the fire at Esterh4z.” 


One hundred and forty years have elapsed since the publication 
of Gerber’s “attempt,” but his remarks have not lost their point. 
With but few changes they might indeed have been made by a writer 
of our own day. The project, as Gerber conceived it, has still to 
be realized in its entirety, though in the list of compositions in the 
second edition of Gerber’s own dictionary, in Pohl’s thematic 
index covering the period 1766 to 1790, and in the thematic indices 
to the piano sonatas and symphonies in the definitive edition of 
Haydn’s works now being published by Breitkopf & Hirtel, we 


LD 1792, the year of Haydn’s return from his first visit to Eng- 
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(From the Crosby Brown Collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York) 


Baryton by J. J. Stadlmann, 1779 


(front view) 
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Baryton by J. J. Stadlmann, 1779 
(back view) 


(From the Crosby Brown Collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York) 
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have contributions to the complete, authoritative catalogue which 
Gerber was the first to propose. In one particular, however, Gerber’s 
expectations have been exceeded. The importunities of friends 
and admirers may have played some part in reawakening the aging 
master’s interest in the unpublished or forgotten works of his youth. 
But more probably, as Botstiber suggests, it was the thought of the 
royalties the publication or republication of these works might 
now be expected to produce that led Haydn, in 1805, to supervise 
the drawing up of the document entitled: “‘A catalogue of all the 
compositions I recall having completed from my eighteenth to 
my seventy-third year.” 

Haydn’s catalogue is by no means an entirely complete or 
absolutely reliable guide to his works. A number of important 
compositions, including several symphonies, have been overlooked, 
while inconsistencies in classification and changes in the order of 
the movements of works in the cyclic forms have given rise to 
occasional duplication. Yet because of the peculiar conditions 
surrounding the bibliography and chronology of Haydn’s works, the 
value of this manuscript cannot be overestimated. Where the 
authenticity of a composition attributed to Haydn is questioned, 
its presence or absence in the catalogue of 1805 may be a determin- 
ing factor; where it is difficult to establish the original or definitive 
instrumentation of a work of Haydn’s, its place in the catalogue 
of 1805 may be most significant. And for certain groups of 
Haydn’s minor works this catalogue, including as it does the open- 
ing bars of many compositions which, it is to be feared, have been 
irretrievably lost, affords us information for which we cannot be 
too grateful. One such group is the long series of divertimenti, 
duets, sonatas, cassations, and concertos for the baryton with 
various combinations of other instruments, written during Haydn’s 
first fifteen years at Eisenstadt and Esterhdz, and intended for 
the private diversion of Prince Nicholas Esterhazy. 


* * 
* 


1The original manuscript, in the hand of Johann Elssler, Haydn’s secretary and 
majordomo, is preserved in the archives of the Esterhazy family, formerly in Eisenstadt, 
now in Budapest. Referred to again and again since its contents were first summarized 
by Bertuch in 1808, the catalogue has never been published, though manuscript copies are 
to be found in several of the larger libraries. Elssler himself supplied Breitkopf & Hirtel 
with one such copy, and a transcript of this copy, made in 1893 for Friedrich Curtius- 
Nohl, is in the possession of the Library of Congress. Some of the annotations in this 
transcript appear to be in the hand of Erich Prieger, to whom it presumably belonged at 
one time. Facsimiles of three pages of the original, including the title-page, are 
contained in Alfred Schnerich’s Joseph Haydn und seine Sendung (2d ed., 1926), facing 
pp. 49, 146, and 147. 
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The extraordinary instrument which finds employment in 
these pieces is a member of the viol family. In size and shape it 
corresponds roughly to the tenor gamba, its neck being noticeably 
longer, its body somewhat smaller in scale. Like the viola bas- 
tarda, or lyra-viol, and its treble counterpart, the viola d’amore, 
the baryton was fitted with sympathetic strings of metal in addition 
to the usual complement of gut strings. It differed, however, from 
these instruments in that the peculiar construction of its neck, 
which was hollow and open at the back, made it possible for the 
player to reach the sympathetic strings, which passed beneath 
the fingerboard, with the thumb of his left hand. These strings 
could accordingly be used to provide a sort of plucked accompani- 
ment to the bowed melody. 

Since the baryton was cultivated only in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Germany and Austria, and there but sparingly, 
it never became standardized. Instruments with six or seven 
gut strings were the rule, to judge from the recorded museum 
specimens; the number of metal strings, usually ten to fifteen, 
varies considerably, ranging from eight to as many as thirty. 
Prince Esterhazy’s barytons, described by Lucien Greilsamer in 
his valuable study “Le baryton du prince Esterhazy,’”” had seven 
gut strings and ten metal strings, but the seventh gut string and 
the tenth metal string are seldom, if ever, required for Haydn’s 
music. 

The peculiarities of construction and left-hand technic to 
which attention has already been drawn are entirely overlooked in 
several recent notices of the baryton. For Haydn and his con- 
temporaries, however, they constituted the instrument’s most 
striking characteristics. ‘One seems to hear gamba and harp at 
the same time,” writes Friedrich August Weber* in an essay on 
the effects of music. Recalling the baryton-player Karl Franz 
of Vienna, from 1763 to 1776 a member of the Esterhazy orchestra, 
Weber continues: “In 1786 I heard him play music written for 
his instrument by the indefatigable Joseph Haydn. The delicacy 
of his bowing, and his dexterity in drawing out the bass notes by 


28. I. M., VI (1910), 45-56; see also Georg Kinsky’s note on the baryton in his 
catalogue of the Heyer collection, II, 495-504, and Daniel Fryklund’s essay “Viola di 
bardone,” Svensk tidskrift for musikforskning, IV (1922), 129-152. These discussions, 
based in part on Pohl, contain much information regarding the instrument, the amateur 
and professional musicians who played it, and the composers other than Haydn who wrote 
for it, which need not be repeated here. At least two barytons are housed in American 
collections. That at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, with seven gut strings 
and twenty metal strings, was built in Vienna by the younger Stadlmann in 1779; that at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, is a modern copy by Sate of Berlin and formerly 
belonged to the Galpin collection at Hatfield. 


*Musikalische Real-Zeitung, 1788, 182-183. 
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means of the trick I have mentioned, surpassed the expectations 
of the most fastidious connoisseurs. His adagio sosienuto moved 
me to tears, something no other virtuoso has accomplished, before 
or since.” If the baryton suggested gamba and harp to Weber, 
for Carl Ludwig Junker, author of a musical almanac for 1782, it 
had the effect of mandora (Mandorzither) and gamba. “Indeed,” 
he adds, “for all its close resemblance to the viola da gamba, the 
baryton [‘the voluptuous baryton,’ he writes in another con- 
nection] has in its make-up something of almost every instrument.” 
Another member of Prince Esterhazy’s orchestra to introduce the 
baryton to a wider audience was the virtuoso Andreas Lidl, who 
appeared at a London concert in 1778, offering “‘a new favourite 
overture by Haydn.” Dr. Burney was not impressed. “The 
late Mr. Lidl,” he wrote in 1789, “‘played with exquisite taste and 
expression upon this ungrateful instrument [the viola da gamba}, 
with the additional embarrassment of base [sic] strings at the back 
of the neck, with which he accompanied himself, an admirable 
expedient in a desert, or even in a house, where there is but one 
musician; but to be at the trouble of accompanying yourself in a 
great concert, surrounded by idle performers who could take the 
trouble off your hands, and leave them more at liberty to execute, 
express, and embellish the principal melody, seemed at best a 
work of supererogation.” 

Haydn makes conspicuous use of these obbligato basses in his 
baryton pieces and distinguishes them from the melody proper by 
writing the numbers of the metal strings below the notes indicating 
their sound. By way of illustration I quote here the Trio for 
“Pariton con basso solo” from the Minuet in Divertimento 107 for 
baryton, viola, and bass, apparently the only movement in which 
Haydn left the problem of accompaniment entirely to the solo 
instrument. The viola and bass parts are duly marked “tacet.” 

Divertimento 107 


PARITON CON BASSO SOLO A 
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The melody has, of course, to be read an octave lower than written. 
As a rule Haydn employs but one staff for his baryton parts, 
writing both melody and bass in the treble clef. 

It is abundantly clear, from the movement quoted above and 
other similar but less extended episodes introducing obbligato 
basses, that the sympathetic strings of the instrument for which 
Haydn composed were usually tuned as follows: 


42834567 89 

In the little duet for two barytons printed by Pohl and reprinted by 
Greilsamer, the second player uses a scordatura, tuning the first 
metal string to G, the eighth toc natural. Contemporary writers, 
when they allude at all to the tuning of the bowed strings, generally 
prescribe one of the familiar combinations of fourths with an 
included third, exceptionally the D minor tuning. For Haydn’s 
music the following scheme, proposed by Kinsky, seems the most 
practicable: 


Majer’s Neu-eréffneter Theoretisch- und Pracktischer Music-Saal 
(2d ed., 1741) testifies to the perfect plausibility of this tuning. 
For some reason or other, perhaps because of the unsatisfactory 
tone-quality of the low D and G strings, Haydn makes little use 
of the bowed strings in the bass register. I give below (a) the 
normal, and (b) the extreme range of his music for the baryton 
(actual sounds an octave lower): 


Returning now to Haydn’s catalogue, without which our 
information about this music would be woefully incomplete and 
lacking in correlation, we find a detailed thematic index listing one 
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hundred and twenty-five divertimenti a tre for baryton, viola, and 
bass; then, under the general heading “Various baryton pieces for 
the favorite instrument of the late Prince Nicholas Esterhazy,” 
six duets for two barytons, twelve sonatas for baryton and violon- 
cello, seventeen “‘Cassations Stiicke” for combinations of from 
three to eight instruments including baryton, and three concertos 
for baryton accompanied by two violins and bass, with the note 
“163 baryton pieces in all.’”® To these must be added two com- 
positions entered elsewhere in the catalogue: a quartet for harpsi- 
chord, two violins, and baryton,® and a cantata with baryton 
accompaniment, “Germany’s lament on the death of Frederick 
the Great.” Another necessary addition is the set of twelve little 
divertimenti for two barytons and bass, overlooked by Haydn, 
that Pohl saw in autograph at Eisenstadt. Even with these 
corrections the list is not quite complete, for according to Pohl 
there were “several” harpsichord quartets. 

Thanks to Pohl’s conscientious recording, the chronology of 
Haydn’s music for the baryton is fairly well established. None of 
these compositions can very well have been written before 1762, 
the year in which Prince Nicholas succeeded to the family titles 
and established himself at Eisenstadt, while an important docu- 
ment quoted by Pohl, the ““Regulativ chori Kissmartoniensis” of 
1765, suggests that during the first three years of Prince Nicholas’s 
régime the attention Haydn paid his new employer’s favorite 
instrument was little better than perfunctory. “Capellmeister 
Hayden is hereby directed to devote himself more diligently to 
composition than heretofore,” so runs the final paragraph of this 
itemized bill of complaint, “especially to the composition of pieces 
such as may be played on the gamba, very few of which have come 
to our notice thus far, and, as evidence of his industry, to send us 
without fail the first clear copy of each and every new composi- 
tion.” Another document quoted by Pohl in this connection 


5The complete list printed in Schnerich, pp. 182, 186-188, without the opening 
themes. Despite the often-quoted story of how Haydn displeased Prince Nicholas by 
proving that the baryton could be played in the more remote keys, it was limited in practice 
to D major and related major tonalities. Of the one hundred and twenty-five diverti- 
menti a tre, forty-seven are in D, thirty-eight in A, twenty-seven in G, eight in C, and 
three in F. Only two are in minor: Divertimento 87, in A, and Divertimento 96, in B. 
As an exception to the general rule, the Trio of the Minuet in Divertimento 96 is in B 
major. 

For the sake of completeness it may be mentioned here that the opening themes of 
the baryton pieces are also listed in an earlier manuscript catalogue, the so-called “Ent- 
wurf-Katalog,” compiled by Haydn and his copyist Radnitzky, and preserved today at 
the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin. 

‘Published as Piano Trio 26 (Edition Peters). 

7Fryklund points out that this reference to “pieces such as may be played on the 
gamba” need not refer to compositions for the baryton, as Pohl assumes. In one instance, 
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indicates that the Prince’s warning did not fail of its intended 
effect. “I have this moment received from Hayden three pieces 
which please me very much,” Prince Nicholas writes on January 
4, 1766, to his superintendent. ‘‘You are accordingly to pay him 
in my name twelve ducats from the treasury and to tell him at the 
same time that he is to write six more pieces like those he has just 
sent me, together with two solos, to be delivered as soon as 
possible.” 

Influenced, no doubt, by their modest proportions and relative 
simplicity, Pohl has chosen to regard the duets and the diverti- 
menti for two barytons and bass as the earliest compositions of the 
entire series. The sonatas and concertos cannot even be dated 
approximately; as early as 1769, however, the harpsichord quartet 
circulated in manuscript as a trio, while the cassations, three of 
which are dated 1775, may all be assigned to the early 70’s. “‘Ger- 
many’s lament on the death of Frederick the Great,’’ composed 
in 1786, is apparently the only one of Haydn’s compositions for 
the baryton to belong to a later period. 

As to the divertimenti for baryton, viola, and bass, there can 
be no question but that Haydn’s catalogue lists them in the approxi- 
mate order of their composition. Pohl suggests 1767 as the date 
when the first forty-eight numbers were completed, and argues 
that the next twenty-four (No. 49 to 72) must have followed by 
1769, and a second set of twenty-four (No. 73 to 96) before the end 
of the year 1770. The remaining twenty-nine numbers (No. 97 
to 125) were presumably finished almost immediately thereafter. 
The few autographs about which it has been possible to collect 
positive information bear out these claims: Divertimento 24 is 
dated ‘‘1766,” Divertimento 41 ‘‘1767,”’ Divertimenti 79 and 80 
1769,” and Divertimento 106 (really 105) “1772”. None of the 
one hundred and twenty-five divertimenti was published in its 
however, Haydn distinguishes bowed and pizzicato passages in a baryton part by marking 
the one “gamba,” the other “pariton,” and when Pohl writes (I, 254) “once gamba and 
baryton alternate” he has, no doubt, some similar instance in mind. It appears, then, 


that the term “gamba” was sometimes applied to the baryton, so that Pohl’s assumption 
is perhaps justified after all. 


8The autograph of Divertimento 24 was advertised by the Berlin dealer Paul Gott- 
schalk in 1930 (A Collection of Original Manuscripts, pp. 11-12); that of Divertimento 
41 is listed in the catalogue of the Artaria collection (Vienna, 1898) as No. 24. Neither 
manuscript is mentioned by Pohl (I, 255). The three he does mention (Divertimenti 
79, 80, and 106) belonged at one time to the Viennese composer J. N. Kafka (1819-1886), 
purveyor of fashionable piano-music and notorious autograph-hunter; they are described 
in a catalogue of Kafka’s collection (Paris, 1881) as No. 27 and 28. The autograph of 
Divertimento 106, which sold at the Kafka sale for 245 francs, has changed hands several 
times since 1900; it was last advertised by the Vienna dealer V. A. Heck in 1927 (Cata- 
logue 39, No. 16) at 3,000 Swiss francs! The Heck and Gottschalk catalogues contain 
facsimiles of Haydn’s manuscript. 
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original form, though many of them circulated in manuscript and, 
as I shall show later, in printed and manuscript arrangements for 
other trio combinations. Their existence thus became generally 
known, as is evident from Burney’s statement, in 1789, that Haydn 
“is said at Vienna to have composed before 1782, a hundred and 
twenty-four pieces for the bariton, for the use of his prince, who is 
partial to that instrument, and a great performer on it.” But just 
as certain of the baryton divertimenti were later arranged for 
various combinations of three instruments, so other numbers 
appear to be themselves arrangements of earlier works for string 
trio.® 

A general impression prevails that Haydn’s compositions for 
the baryton have been lost. In 1904 no less an authority than Sir 
William Henry Hadow informed us that “this vast mass of music 
has wholly disappeared, except three divertimenti [7.e. cassations] 
and a few inconsiderable fragments.”"® Actually, more than half 
has been preserved. If we may still rely on Pohl’s statements, 
made more than fifty years ago, the duets (with one exception), 
the sonatas, the concertos, and certain of the cassations have indeed 
been lost. It is often said that this loss is a result of the fire at 
Esterh4z in 1779. But so many of the divertimenti for baryton, 
viola, and bass have survived, in their original form or in arrange- 
ments for other instruments, that it should be a comparatively 
easy matter to trace the development this type received from first 
to last at Haydn’s hands. 

The principal manuscript sources are four: 

(1) the manuscripts in the archives of the Esterhazy family, 
formerly at Eisenstadt, now in Budapest;" 

(2) the autographs and copies in the collection formed by the 
Artaria family of Vienna, acquired in 1897 by Erich Prieger of 
Bonn and ceded by him in 1901 to the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin;” 

°This is evidently the case with Divertimenti 6, 7, 9, 11, and 17; according to Breit- 
kopf’s thematic catalogue for 1772, these numbers are from the six string trios assigned 
by Pohl (I, 230) to the years 1761 and ’62 and published as six sonatas for flute, violin, and 
bass by Hummel of Amsterdam (Op. 11). The fifth of Hummel’s sonatas is an arrange- 
ment of movements from a divertimento in G major (Haydn’s catalogue, Divertimento 
9 “a sei”), published about 1767 as a symphony for five instruments by La Chevardiére of 
Paris (Op. 4, No. 2), listed as a cassation for nine instruments in Breitkopf’s thematic 
catalogue for 1768, and attributed to Michael Haydn by Perger (Denkmdler der Tonkunst 
in Osterreich, XIV, 2. Teil). 

The Oxford History of Music, V, 41. 

"Together with the original manuscript of Haydn’s catalogue, one autograph from 
this collection—a divertimento in G major for baryton, viola, and bass (1767)—was ex- 
hibited at the “Internationale Ausstellung fiir Musik- und Theaterwesen,” Vienna, 1892 
tigen) Hg Musikhistorischen Abteilung von Deutschland und Osterreich-Ungarn, 
pp. and 263). 


_ Catalogue (Vienna, 1893), No. 23, 24, 31, 32, and 56. The Haydn manuscripts in 
this collection were purchased by Domenico Artaria from Elssler in the 1830's; many of 
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(3) the copies in the archives of the “‘Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde” in Vienna; and 

(4) the copies in the collection formed by the Boccherini 
biographer Louis Picquot of Bar-le-Duc, acquired in 1906 by the 
Library of Congress in Washington. 

The manuscripts of the Picquot collection include eighty-two 
of Haydn’s numbered divertimenti for baryton, viola, and bass 
(thirty-four in their original form, forty-eight in arrangements for 
other instruments), an unrecorded divertimento in D major for 
the same combination (not listed in Haydn’s catalogue or men- 
tioned by Pohl), and the twelve little divertimenti for two bary- 
tons and bass. There are also twenty-four trios for various com- 
binations of string and wind instruments (eleven of them listed 
neither by Haydn nor by Pohl) and a nine-part divertimento 
in C major (Haydn’s catalogue, Divertimento 17). 

Two memoranda prepared by the late Eusebius Mandyczew- 
ski, former archivist of the ‘Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” and 
editor-in-chief of the definitive edition of Haydn’s works, enable 
me to state with some assurance that at least one hundred and one 
of Haydn’s one hundred and twenty-five numbered divertimenti 
for baryton, viola, and bass are still preserved (in their original 
form or in arrangement) and that as many as eleven of these may 
be preserved only at the Library of Congress. In 1893, Mahillon 
published a list of the baryton pieces then known to have survived, 
locating the manuscripts in the Esterhazy archives, in the archives 
of the “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,” and in Mandyczewski’s 
private collection, and citing Mandyczewski as the source of his 
information. This first list names one duet and ninety diverti- 
menti (by key); curiously enough, the Artaria collection is not 
mentioned.’* In 1907, on receiving a thematic catalogue of 
them are listed in Elssler’s catalogue of Haydn’s library (“J. Haydn’s Verzeichniss musi- 


calischer Werke theils eigner, theils fremder Composition”), a manuscript now in the 
British Museum (MS. Add. 32,070). 

One hundred and seven trios for various combinations, put into score after the 
Artaria manuscripts, and including seventy-five divertimenti for baryton, viola, and 
bass, were disposed of at the sale of the third part of Prieger’s private library, Cologne, 
July 15, 1924 (Catalogue, III, No. 257). 

18Dr. Victor Luithlen, of the ‘‘Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,” informs me that the 
Society’s archives contain only two of the divertimenti in their original form (No. 105 and 
109) and twenty-four arrangements, some in contemporary French editions, most of them 
in old manuscript parts or in scores prepared by Pohl. 

Gerber writes that the catalogue issued in 1799 by the Vienna publisher Traeg lists 
seventy-two divertimenti for baryton, viola, and bass, and, according to Dr. Hermann 
von Hase, Elssler made copies of all of these for Breitkopf & Hartel. (Joseph Haydn 
und Breitkopf & Hartel, p. 58.), I learn from Dr. Wilhelm Hitzig, Breitkopf & Hirtel 
archivist, that these copies, presumably made for commercial purposes, are no longer 
in the possession of the firm. 

“Catalogue descriptif & analytique du Musée instrumental du Conservatoire royal de 
musique de Bruzelles, I (2d ed.), 326. Misinterpretation of Mahillon’s list is responsible, 
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the Picquot material compiled by the late O. G. Sonneck, then 
Chief of the Music Division of the Library of Congress, Mandy- 
czewski submitted a list of the manuscripts to be copied for the 
definitive edition. This second list names sixteen items—among 
others, the unrecorded divertimento mentioned above; twelve of 
them are divertimenti for baryton, viola, and bass (three in their 
original form, nine in arrangement). The Library of Congress is 
accordingly in the enviable position of owning the unique copies 
of a considerable number of Haydn’s unpublished works, one of 
them a work not recorded by his biographers. It is to be presumed 
that other sources for some of these compositions have been dis- 
covered during the twenty-five years since Mandyczewski’s list 
was compiled; that all of them have been duplicated is at least 
improbable. 

Antoine Vidal wrote in 1878 of a collection of chamber-music 
in the possession of Louis Labitte of Rheims which contained 
ninety-tbree string trios by Haydn, ‘‘authentiques, manuscrits et 
inédits.” Among them were the manuscripts of twenty-four 
baryton divertimenti.'® Despite certain obvious discrepancies it 
is, I think, difficult to avoid concluding that the Picquot and 
Labitte collections were one and the same. Vidal’s references to 
other rarities in the Labitte collection—notably to unpublished 
works by Boccherini, Gaetano Brunetti, and Cambini, composers 
in whom Picquot was particularly interested—tend to confirm 
this identification, for manuscripts bearing the stamp of Picquot’s 
library and corresponding more or less closely to some of Vidal’s 
specifications were acquired by the Library of Congress at the 
time of the Haydn purchase. If further corroboration is needed, 
Vidal’s comment on the Labitte manuscripts of the baryton 
divertimenti supplies it. “Ils sont d’autant plus précieux,” he 
writes, “que ce sont des copies authentiques et uniques d’originaux 
brilés dans un incendie qui dévora le palais du prince.” The most 
interesting of the Picquot manuscripts, a set of parts in oblong 
quarto bearing the general title “24 Divertimenti 4 Pariton, Viola 
e Basso Del Sig: Giuseppe Haydn, N: i,” is indeed an “authentic 
copy.” Though these parts do not have the characteristic Ester- 
hazy binding and are probably not from the Prince’s library, they 
are unquestionably the work of some one of Haydn’s own copy- . 
ists..° The handwriting agrees perfectly with that in another 


it appears, for the ambiguous or incorrect statements regarding the holdings of the “‘Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde” in Kinsky’s catalogue of the Heyer collection (II, 500, note 2), 
in Van der Straeten’s History of the Violoncello (I, 24), and in Riemann’s Musik-Lerikon 
(8th ed., 1916, and following editions). 

instruments a archet, III, cxiii, exxiii, exxvi, and cxxvii. 

Pohl (I, 255, note 46) describes a manuscript witb the general title “XXIV Diverti- 
menti per il Pariton col Viola e Basso, Tom. II,” dedicated to Prince Nicholas himself. 
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Library of Congress manuscript (from the Martorell collection, 
acquired in 1909)—the presentation copy of Haydn’s opera L’Isola 
disabitata, sent by the composer himself (probably in 1781) to 
Charles IV of Spain, then Principe d’Asturias"”—positively estab- 
lishing the source of the Picquot manuscript of the divertimenti 
and pointing to the year 1780 as the approximate date when it 


was copied. 
* * 


* 


The period to which Haydn’s compositions for baryton be- 
long is surely one of the most interesting of his long career: it is 
the period during which the foundation of his later reputation was 
laid; during which the works of his first maturity were written; 
during which he ceased to feel the influence of his lesser contempo- 
raries and, abandoning their conventions, became himself a de- 
termining influence in the career of the younger Mozart. Entering 
the Esterhazy service in 1761 an almost unknown musician (his 
first “‘opera,”” Der neue krumme Teufel, produced in 1751 or ’52, 
had been withdrawn after two performances, his first position as 
director of Count Morzin’s orchestra in Lucavek had been termi- 
nated abruptly in 1760, a year or two after his appointment), 
Haydn began at once to attract attention, not only in Vienna, but 
in other musical centers. In 1763, Breitkopf’s catalogues announce 
eight “‘quadros”’ and six trios for strings, with two concertos and a 
divertimento for the harpsichord, as available in manuscript; 
from the same year dates one of the earliest notices of Haydn on 
record, a manuscript note in Martin Schweyer’s interleaved copy 
of Walther’s Lexikon, now in the Library of Congress: “Hayden, an 
incomparable musician and composer, lives in Vienna and dis- 
tinguishes himself in the writing of fine quartets, trios, and sym- 
phonies.”"* The first recorded publication of a work of Haydn’s 
The individual parts, handsomely bound in red leather and gilt edged, are enclosed in a 
leather case. The manuscript contains Divertimenti 73 to 96; the notation “Tom. II” 
points, as Pohl says, to the existence of a first volume. Of this first volume the Picquot 
manuscript, marked “N: i” and containing Divertimenti 49 to 72, is obviously a copy. 

With material from the libraries of J. B. Cartier, James E. Matthew, and F. W. 
Rust, the printed and manuscript music of the Picquot collection was sold by the firm 
of Liepmannssohn in Berlin between 1904 and ’08 and is described in the Liepmannssohn 
catalogues 154, 157, 167, and 169. The Haydn manuscripts now in the Library of Con- 

are not mentioned, though Catalogue 169 includes two collections of divertimenti 
or baryton, viola, and bass (No. 170 and 679)—twenty-four by Burgsteiner, a member 
of the Esterhazy orchestra from 1766 to 1790, and twenty-four by Neumann. These two 


collections have the characteristic Esterhazy binding, and Fryklund suggests, on p. 149 
of the article already cited, that they may have belonged at one time to the Prince’s library. 


17Pohl, IT, 100, 181. 
18“Hayden ein unvergleichlicher Musicus und Componist der sich in Wien aufhilt 
und in sonderheit schéne Quartetten Trios u. Sinfonien macht, 1763.” 
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occurred in March of the following year, when the Paris publisher 
Venier advertised an edition of one of the early quartets in his 
series “Sinfonie a piii Stromenti Composte da Vari Autori’”’ (Opera 
Decima Quarta) under the title “Les noms inconnus bons 4 con- 
noitre” (Unknown names worth knowing) in company with com- 
positions by Van Maldere, Beck, Pfeiffer, Schetky, and Friinzl. 
By 1775 a formidable array of Haydn’s sonatas, duos, trios, quar- 
tets, and symphonies had been engraved (apparently without the 
composer’s authorization!) in Paris, Amsterdam, and London; 
the Vienna editions began in 1774 with Kurtzbick’s printing of 
six sonatas. As early as 1766 Haydn is mentioned in magazines 
published in Leipzig and Hamburg, while in Vienna he was already 
being called “the darling of our nation.” So universal, in fact, 
was the recognition accorded Haydn by the end of this period that 
in responding in 1776 to a request for an autobiographical sketch 
he could write: “In my chamber music I have had the good 
fortune to please almost everywhere, save in Berlin!” 
Successively considered, the compositions of the decade 1765 
to ’75 reveal Haydn’s steadily increasing mastery of form and con- 
tent. Not satisfied with the facile polish of his fourth series of 
quartets (Op. 9, 1769), he strove in those that followed toward 
greater refinement of workmanship, toward more intense formal 
concentration, toward the suppression of the episodic and con- 
ventional (Op. 17, 1771), resorting in the last series written during 
this period (Op. 20, 1772) to time-honored contrapuntal devices to 
enhance the interest and insure the balance of his texture. At the 
same time Haydn contrived to give his music a more individual 
note. Wyzewa and Saint-Foix draw attention to certain particu- 
larly striking examples of this tendency in the works of the early 
70’s—the C minor Piano Sonata, the Quartets Op. 20 (“a la fois 
pathétiques et savants’’), the ““Trauersymphonie,” the “Farewell” 
Symphony—and speak of the year 1772 as the “romantic crisis” 
of Haydn’s artistic career. A year or two later, the same writers 
tell us, still another change took place in Haydn’s manner. Now 
he surrenders to the “‘galant”’ style, and henceforward his principal 
aim is to impress us agreeably or to amuse us with ingenious turns 
of musical rhetoric. For a fuller understanding of the develop- 


ment of Haydn’s style, and of the Viennese classical style in general, . 


it should be well worth determining to what extent these several 
trends can be traced in the baryton divertimenti written during the 
same eventful years, for it is clear that this music played an im- 
portant part in shaping the ultimate character of Haydn’s writing. 
“Haydn informed me,” Carpani reports, “that his compositions 
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for that instrument [the baryton] had cost him much trouble, but 
that the experience had been of great value to him later in writing 
for other instruments.”” And in much the same vein Pohl observes: 
“The composition of so many of these miniatures would have 
rendered a less gifted writer incapable of anything better, yet is is 
precisely here that Haydn seems to have acquired his assurance, 
his progressive outlook, and, above all, his invaluable capacity for 
moderation, the quality which we today prize especially in all his 


works.” 
* 


* 


The term “divertimento,” as Bossler says in his Elementarbuch 
der Tonkunst (1782), is a generic name, applicable to a number of 
forms, but commonly applied to the cyclic sonata for one or more 
instruments. Haydn often uses it, particularly during his early 
period, applying it indiscriminately to solos and ensemble pieces 
for harpsichord and to chamber music for various combinations 
of string and wind instruments. It would be virtually impossible 
to frame a definition broad enough to cover all these compositions, 
and it is clear that the character and purpose of a piece of music, 
not its form and instrumentation, decided Haydn’s choice of title. 
His divertimenti—agreeable trifles, hastily written to order— 
have, generally speaking, only passing interest, apart from the 
light they throw on the development of his style; for his more 
serious, more significant work on a small scale he prefers such 
terms as “sonata,” “trio,” and “quartet.” 

In divertimenti for larger combinations Haydn sometimes 
allows himself as many as nine movements, but those for the bary- 
ton are limited, as a rule, to three.’? Every one of them includes 
a minuet, now as second movement, now as third; some one of 
the conventional sonata-movements (generally the Adagio) is 
almost always sacrificed. When the variation form is used it 
always appears at the beginning. As regards the type, number, 
and order of the movements involved, there is, then, no very 
striking difference between Haydn’s divertimenti for baryton and 
his trios for two violins and bass.” 

Yet if style is “the outcome of the instinct for adaptation,” as 
Parry has it, we should not expect the similarity between these 


WDivertimenti 2 and 31, with four movements, and Divertimento 97, with seven, 
are the only exceptions I have noted. 

The six trios published by La Chevardiére of Paris as Op. 5, by Hummel of 
Amsterdam as Op. 8, are now available in a modern reprint (Edition Peters, edited by A. 
Giilzow and W. Weismann). Trio 5 (Pohl, I, 346, No. 18) is not listed in Haydn’s 
catalogue and has been claimed for Michael Haydn by Perger. 


ay 
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two groups of compositions to extend beyond an external similarity 
of form. And in reality they have less in common than appears 
at first glance. In the divertimenti Haydn writes, not for two 
instruments of one kind and a third of another, but for three differ- 
ent instruments, each with its peculiar possibilities and limitations. 
It seems highly probable that the experience he gained in handling 
this problem in the divertimenti may have helped him to free 
himself from the conventional texture of the classica] trio-sonata 
with its inevitable imitations and sequences. In the divertimenti, 
again, Haydn writes, not for soprano and bass instruments, but 
for instruments confined to the alto, tenor, and bass registers. 
The effect of this restriction is twofold. On the one hand it 
obliges him to keep his instrumental voices fairly close together, 
so that there is not the same need for the harpsichord background 
as in the trios, where the gap between the violin parts and the bass is 
often painfully noticeable. On the other hand it encourages him to 
cross his instrumental voices, so that any one of the three instru- 
ments may (and often does) take over the functions proper to either 
of the others. The divertimenti, finally, are not chamber-music in 
the accepted sense of the word, but accompanied solos. Prince 
Nicholas was no democrat where music was concerned and cared 
little about sharing honors with the professional musicians who 
assisted him. “In future, write solos only in my part,” he is 
reported to have said to the ’cellist Anton Kraft, who courted 
favor with an occasional composition for his employer’s instru- 
ment. “It is your duty to play better than I do, and you deserve 
no credit for it.’”*!_ Haydn doubtless felt an obligation to exploit 
the baryton at the expense of viola and bass and often does so, 
though in many movements the three parts are about equally 
interesting. The instrument has its proper idiom, and there are 
few divertimenti in which Haydn does not make some use of it. 
The employment of this idiom gives these pieces what individuality 
they have and distinguishes them, even in arrangement, from 
Haydn’s other three-part writing. 

Pohl, in speaking of the early quartets, has remarked on the 
care Haydn lavishes on the trios of his minuets, movements for 
which the composer appears to have entertained a special affection. 
In the divertimenti it is at this point that the possibilities of the - 
baryton are regularly displayed. One example of this has already 
been given. I add here three others: (a) from Divertimento 61, 
where the baryton supplies a pizzicato bass to the melody played 
in octaves by bass and viola; (b) from Divertimento 57, where the 

*1Pohl, I, 252-253, 
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baryton is contrasted as melody instrument with the viola, as 


lve 


trument with the bass; and (c) from a d 


mento without number (the apparently unrecorded divertimento 
ly referred to), where the baryton is used to provide a sort 
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noted that, even in moderately rapid passages, the metal strings 
are generally used consecutively and in ascending sequence. Skips 
and descending passages evidently presented serious technical 
difficulty. Herein lies perhaps one explanation of the often- 
repeated statement that certain figures are impracticable on the 
baryton and that music for it must be specially arranged.” 

Effects of this kind are also to be found, of course, in the other 
movements of the divertimento cycle. The Allegros are sometimes 
based on subjects that lend themselves naturally to performance 
on the plucked strings (Divertimento 64); the same applies to the 
fugues that are occasionally made to serve as Finales (Diverti- 
mento 67). In the Adagios the baryton often assumes the réle 
of the bass, leaving that instrument free for an inner part, an 
accompaniment figure, or a fragment of the melody. This is 
admirably illustrated in Divertimento 56:* 
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Compare Greilsamer’s article, p. 56. 


Together with movements from other baryton divertimenti, this Adagio has 
recently been published after an interesting contemporary arrangement for viola d’amore, 
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Limitations of space prevent my quoting further examples in this 
connection—of the narrower application of the principle of con- 
trast (Divertimento 106, Moderato, Variation 3); of the use of the 
baryton’s plucked strings in conjunction with the pizzicati of 
viola and bass (Divertimento 66, Adagio); or of the technical dis- 
play of the baryton (alternation of plucked and bowed notes, 
double stops) in variations (Divertimenti 60 and 69). 

In the divertimenti, then—and, for that matter, in any 
similar group of compositions—texture and thematic material are 
more or less dependent on instrumentation. Yet this music ought 
not to be considered from the point of view of instrumentation 
alone; instrumentation has exerted no real influence on its form, 
and a discussion that leaves form out of account will contribute 
little to our understanding of Haydn’s development. To be sure, 
his treatment of form remains essentially the same (within a given 
period), regardless of the instrument or combination of instru- 
ments for which he writes. The divertimenti, however, comprising 
as they do a wealth of homogeneous material, chronologically 
arranged and precisely dated—all of it pertaining to a single 


violin, and violoncello (see the list of modern editions at the end of this article). The 
two versions should be compared. In arrangement, the composition has gained some- 
what in sonority, thanks to the figuration and double-stopping indicated for the viola 
d’amore; its general disposition, however, is so obviously conditioned by the combination 
of instruments for which it was conceived that the original is esthetically more satisfying. 
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decade within Haydn’s formative period—constitute a truly ideal 
field for investigation. 


Nowhere is the continuity of Haydn’s early work more strik- 
ingly attested than in his treatment of the variation form. Wher- 
ever he uses it during the period under discussion, its outward 
appearance is exactly the same.** His themes are regularly in 
duple time (2-4) and rest on a ground bass (often a chaconne for- 
mula) which is repeated without essential change as many times as 
there are variations. His variations are either (1) fresh, more or 
less individualized counterpoints to the bass, without special 
reference to the theme itself, or (2) simple, melodic embellish- 
ments of the theme, suggesting the type of variation commonly 
identified with Mozart. The “‘minore,” an inevitable ingredient 
of Haydn’s later variations, is rarely introduced. The last vari- 
ation is generally a repetition of the theme in its original form, 
sometimes with an accompaniment more elaborate than that which 
attended its first statement. In the Quartet Op. 20, No. 4, this is 
followed by a well-developed, independent coda, but if the diverti- 
menti include examples of this procedure I have failed to notice 
them. 

Yet the divertimenti do afford ample justification for saying 
that, within the limits prescribed in the preceding paragraph, 
Haydn’s treatment of the variation form gained in breadth and 
interest during the few years that concern us here. What is more, 
they anticipate certain progressive features of the quartet vari- 
ations written at this time. Haydn’s growing resourcefulness 
manifests itself notably in the freedom with which he manages the 
ground bass. In the earlier divertimenti, as in the earlier quartets, 
the repetitions of the ground bass are literal. Varied repetition 
of the ground bass occurs for the first time in Divertimento 60 
(ca. 1768) and in the Quartet Op. 9, No. 5 (1769), as a means of 
heightening the interest of the last variation (the Da capo) in 
Divertimento 95 (ca. 1770) and in the Quartet Op. 17, No. 3 (1771). 
The next step is to abandon the convention restricting the ground 
bass to the bass; in the second variation in Divertimento 106 


*Compare the variations in Piano Sonata 15 and Symphony $1 Ley edition); 
in Piano Trio 26 (Edition Peters); in the string-quartets Op. 2, . 6; Op. 3, No. 2; 
= No. 5; Op. 17, No. 3; and Op. 20, No. 4; and in the Aa A ng 5, No. 4, for flute 
and strings. 
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(ca. 1772) it is assigned to the baryton, in the second variation in 
the Quartet Op. 20, No. 4 (1772), to the viola. I find no parallel 
in the quartets to the variations in Divertimento 111, where the 
ground bass is divided between bass and baryton in the theme and 
in each of the variations that follow: 
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Haydn’s early variations, conforming as they do to a single, 
very simple type, lend themselves admirably to comparative 
analysis. His first essays in sonata form, on the other hand, are 
relatively heterogeneous. The diversity of the thematic material 
involved and the elasticity of the form itself discourage regularity; 
the conventions of the form had not yet become firmly fixed, and its 
organization varied, not only with the individual school, but with 
the individual master and even with the individual work. An 
attempt to reduce the “first movements” of the divertimenti to a 
formula, or rather to a series of formulas, would make hard reading. 
Particular interest attaches, however, to Haydn’s management of 
certain specific problems the form presents—the disposition of the 
“development” and reprise—and a discussion of their solution in 
the divertimenti, with reference to other works written at this 
time, will perhaps prove more valuable than general observations. 

The “development,” in the divertimenti, may begin with a 
more or less independent episode, but as often as not a literal 
restatement of the principal subject in the new key (dominant or 
relative major) follows the double bar. In a number of the early 
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divertimenti this episode or restatement, filling only two or, at the 
most, four bars, is all that separates exposition and reprise; under 
these conditions the reprise is conveniently termed “premature.” 
As a rule, however, the “development” attains quite respectable 
proportions. The general modulatory trend is toward the relative 
minor, and in about one divertimento in four the section closes 
with an emphatic cadence in this key, followed by a brief 
retransition. 

Curious and extremely characteristic is the innocent deception 
Haydn practises on his audience in some of these movements, 
interrupting the regular course of the “development” by a state- 
ment of the principal subject in the original key. This interrup- 
tion creates the illusion of reprise only to shatter it abruptly by 
returning at once to the normal order. Wyzewa and Saint-Foix 
cite Mozart’s early use of this “more or less comic device” as 
evidence of his sensitivity to the influence of Haydn and his 
Viennese contemporaries. Perhaps its employment was more 
general than has been alleged; for the purposes of this discussion, 
however, it is enough that Haydn resorts to it repeatedly in the 
divertimenti and in other works of the period. An outstanding 
example of such a “false” reprise (fausse rentrée) occurs in the first 
movement of the Quartet Op. 17, No. 1 (1771); Haydn’s everyday 
use of the device, illustrated in the first movements of the Quartets 
Op. 20, No. 1 and 4 (1772), is decidedly less effective. In the 
divertimenti it occurs in every third or fourth number, beginning 
with Divertimento 7 (1761 or ’62), and often follows immediately 
on the preliminary restatement of the principal subject in the 
dominant. 

The “true” reprise, in the divertimenti, is complete unless 
anticipated in the “development” by a “false” reprise; under these 
conditions it may be somewhat abbreviated, beginning now with 
the second phrase of the principal subject, now with the transition. 
We are confronted, then, with two irregular and relatively primitive 
methods of arrangement in “development” and reprise: 

(a) transposed restatement, or episode—“premature” reprise 

(complete) ; 
(b) transposed restatement, or episode—‘false” reprise— 
“development” proper—‘“true” reprise (incomplete). 
The actual result is very much the same, whether method (a) or 
method (b) is applied, and the distinction is largely a matter of 
proportion and of the presence or absence of proper “development.” 
Method (a) is chiefly employed in the early divertimenti. Method 
(b), on the other hand, occurs in late as well as early numbers of 


a 
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the series (Divertimenti 117 and 14); its application is well illus- 
trated in the first movement of the Quartet Op. 1, No. 2.% 

In accepting such sterile mannerisms as the “false’’ reprise, 
Haydn defers to the conventions of his time. In other respects, 
his treatment of sonata form in the divertimenti is distinctly 
progressive. The modification of the beginning of the reprise in 
the second movement of Divertimento 88 (ca. 1769), for instance, 
foreshadows the management of this detail in the best work of 
Beethoven and Brahms: 


Divertimento 88 (After an arrangement for violin, viola, and bass) 
Allegro d 
S 


77 


Jalowetz* has quoted a similar passage from the Finale in the 
Quartet Op. 9, No. 3 (1769). To be sure, the two examples are 
not strictly parallel. In both cases, however, a desire to give 
point to the reprise is evident. 

It would not be very difficult to pursue this analysis further, 
taking up one by one the other forms used in the divertimenti, 
determining the laws that govern their organization, measuring 
the advance Haydn made in his treatment of them during the 
period under discussion, and relating them to his other writing in 
these forms at this time. Yet such further analysis could but 
confirm what has perhaps been sufficiently demonstrated already— 
that on the formal side Haydn’s early writing is consistent without 
being unimaginative, that it steadily becomes more fluent and more 

*Sandberger’s analysis of this movement (in his Gesammelie Aufsitze, I, 257) im- 
plies the following proportions: exposition—47 bars; “development”’ (episode)—8 bars; 


reprise (complete) —73 bars. As I see it, the “development” (episode, “false” reprise, 
and “development” proper) comprises 37 bars, the “true” reprise 44. 


°6“Beethoven’s Jugendwerke in ihren melodischen Beziehungen zu Mozart, Haydn 
ota E. Bach,” Sammelbdnde der Internationalen Musik-Gesellschaft, XII (1910-11), 
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individual, and that the same evidences of progress appear simul- 
taneously in each department of his instrumental music. For this 
reason I shall confine myself, in speaking of the Adagios, Minuets, 
and Finales, to the quotation of certain singularly characteristic 
examples. 


The Adagios, for all their insistence on the idealized dance- 
forms of the trio-sonata (notably the Siciliano) tend to corroborate 
Wyzewa and Saint-Foix’s theory that Haydn attained, about 
1772, a “romantic” intensity of expression unsurpassed in his 
later writing. The first movement of Divertimento 96 (ca. 1770) 
is a case in point: 


Divertimento 96 


Largo (After an arrangement for violin, viola, and bass) 
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It is no mere coincidence that Haydn reverts, in the opening bars 
of this Largo, to the language, if not to the form, of the classical 
chaconne; throughout this period the “romantic” impulse which 
gave birth to the magnificent fugues in the Quartets Op. 20 leads 
him to resort, again and again, to the idiom of an earlier day. Since 
for Haydn emotional intensity is closely associated with the use 
of the minor mode, the baryton divertimenti, written for an instru- 
ment limited in practice to the commonest major keys, include 
fewer “romantic” movements than might otherwise have been the 
case. But in major, too, Haydn manages now and then, as in 
Divertimento 117 (after 1772), to achieve a distinctly individual 
type of expression :”” 


Divertimento 117 
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"7For evidence of the extent of Haydn’s technical and temperamental development 
during his first years at Eisenstadt and Esterhaz, this example need only be compared 
with the Adagio in Divertimento 1 (before 1765), recently published after a contemporary 
arrangement for violoncello obbligato, violin, and bass. 
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Divertimento 52 
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Da Capo Minuetto 


Elsewhere, particularly in the Trios, he turns to contrapuntal 
refinements as a relief from the conventional minuet-style. It may 
as well be admitted here, however, that the strictly contrapuntal 
movements in the divertimenti do not reveal Haydn in a very 
favorable light. The “‘Canone in diapente” which serves as Min- 
uet and Trio in Divertimento 94 (ca. 1770) seems to me distinctly 
inferior to other examples of this kind in the symphonies (No. 23 
and 44) and piano sonatas (No. 25) of the period, and since this 
minuet is already available in modern edition, I prefer to quote a 
specimen of free contrapuntal writing—the Trio of the Minuet in 
Divertimento 84 (ca. 1769): 


Divertimento 84 
Trio 


Alle grett (After violin, viola, bass) 


ii 
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Uninteresting enough in itself, Haydn’s use of the fugue in the 
divertimenti acquires a certain reflected interest because of the 
prominent place he assigns to this form in the Quartets Op. 20. 
The most ambitious (and least felicitous) of these essays is the 
Finale in Divertimento 101; its heading, “Fuga a 3 sogetti in con- 
trapuncto doppio,” suggests a real connection with the double, 
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triple, and quadruple quartet-fugues, but arouses expectations 
that remain unfulfilled. This movement and other similar 
movements in the divertimenti are in no wise compatible with the 
corresponding movements in the quartets, and if the fugue in 
Divertimento 101 is taken as fairly representative of the sort of 
counterpoint Haydn could write on the spur of the moment in 1772, 
it follows that the fugues in the Quartets Op. 20, which date from 
the same year, cannot have been written without long, continuous, 
and determined application. 

In 1780 the firm of Artaria in Vienna brought out the first of a 
long series of publications devoted to Haydn’s works—the original 
edition of his “Sei Sonate per il Clavicembalo, o Forte Piano,” Op. 
30. A curious feature of this edition is the following “‘Averti- 
mento,” drafted by Haydn himself and designed to forestall 
malicious criticism injurious to the sale of the work: 


Among these sonatas are two movements which begin with the same 
theme, namely the Allegretto scherzando of Sonata I and the Allegro con 
brio of Sonata V. The composer explains in advance that he has done 
this purposely, modifying the continuation of the movement in each case.” 


The baryton divertimenti afford further evidence of the pleasure 
Haydn took in such “second versions.” In the first movement of 
Divertimento 4 an episode from Divertimento 3 is worked over 
and extended; the second subject of the Allegro in Divertimento 82 
is a revision of the parallel passage in Divertimento 80. An idea 
developed in the second of the twelve little divertimenti for two 
barytons and bass recurs in the Trio of the Minuet in Diverti- 
mento 35 and again in Piano Sonata 36, one of the six sonatas 
already referred to in this connection. The Allegro in Diverti- 
mento 64 (ca. 1768) affords what is perhaps the sole example of a 
connection between the baryton divertimenti and the symphonies. 
This movement, obviously the beginning of the “Alleluja” Diverti- 
mento mentioned by Pohl,” is a sort of gloss on the Allegro in the 
“Alleluja” Symphony 30 (1765); the thematic material of the two 
movements is exactly the same, its development quite different, 
except for two intentionally parallel passages. But the Trios of 
the Minuets in Divertimenti 89 and 91 provide the most arresting 
example of this practice. Pohl, without mentioning its derivation 
from an earlier number of the series, quotes the “second-version’’™* 


*Haydn’s original draft read somewhat and Botstiber, 
» Pp. 8-10. 


Joseph Haydn und Verlagshaus Artaria (Vienna, 1909 
97, 254. 
306-307. 
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as “an example of the charming movements these unassuming 
divertimenti contain.” The exquisite refinement of the little 
movement is the more apparent when it is compared with the 
“primitive version”’: 


(After an arrangement for 2 violins and bass) 


Allegretto 
4 fe 
_—— _ =m 2 5 


Such deliberate parallels as these point, not to the poverty of 
Haydn’s invention, but to his ability to recognize, in a single theme, 
a wealth of possibilities. Indeed, his store of ideas must have been 
almost unlimited if he could afford to throw away charming 
thoughts and ingenious turns of phrase on “occasional com- 
positions” for the idle entertainment of his patron. Though the 
greater part of Haydn’s music for the baryton never became widely 
known he turned surprisingly little of it to practical account, to 
judge from the few traces it has left in his work in other fields. 
Pisler has pointed out the opening Andantino of Divertimento 37 
(in G) is also utilized as opening Allegro of Piano Sonata 3 (in C).** 
Yet in this instance it is, as Pisler says, impossible to determine 
which of the two versions is the original. The identity of the 
theme of the Variations in Divertimento 38 (in A) and the “Il 
Maestro e lo Scolare” Variations (in F) for piano four-hands has 
been noted by Weigl.** Here the version for the baryton (ca. 1767) 
is clearly the original, unless Pohl’s date for the piano four-hand 
version (1778) is open to question. Divertimento 111 reappears 
in Haydn’s catalogue as Cassation 14 for baryton and four other 
instruments (“a cinque”); Divertimento 114 is also to be found 
under this rubric as Cassation 6. ‘“[In 1781], on the Prince’s 
return from Paris, where he had been delayed somewhat longer 
than usual . . . he was greeted with a chorus in G major (2-4), ‘Al 


*1Definitive edition, Serie 14, Bd. I, p. xx. 

82 Handbuch der Violoncell-Literatur (3d ed., 1929), p.70. A parallel case is Haydn’s 
set of “favorite variations” for piano two-hands (1774) on the Minuet in the Quartet 
Op. 9, No. 2 (1769). 


- Divertimento 89 
Trio 
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tuo arrivo felice’ adapted by Haydn from a movement of one of 
his baryton trios [Divertimento 116, Allegretto], obviously a 
favorite with the Prince. In the same way the Prince’s recovery 
from illness was celebrated on another occasion with a baryton 
piece in D major (3-4) [Divertimento 115, Adagio], accommodated 
to the text ‘Dei clementi’.”** 


* 
* 


In admitting to Carpani that the composition of his music for 
the baryton had proved a valuable experience, Haydn has given 
us his own estimate. These pieces, after all, were laboratory 
experiments, intended for private performance only. Haydn 
retained a fatherly interest in them, listing them in the catalogue of 
1805 and keeping a careful record of the copies in his possession, 
but seems to have considered them unsuited for publication. Ifa 
number of them were published during his lifetime, this generally 
took place without his knowledge or consent; the arrangements in 
which they appeared were, for the most part, the work of others,” 
and we have no way of knowing that they had his approval. 

Haydn was not responsible for all the editions in which his works 

were published [Dies tells us in his Biographische Nachrichten (Vienna, 
1810)|. Many of his compositions, the first ones not excepted, have 
suffered all sorts of transformations at the hands of speculators. Even 
today there is trouble between Haydn and a nameless individual who 
obtained possession of certain of Haydn’s! early works and has never 
returned them to their rightful owner. These works, written for the 
baryton, were favorites of the late Prince Nicholas Esterhazy. 
We know, however, of one authorized edition of selections from the 
baryton pieces—Artaria’s “Six Divertissements 4 8 Parties Con- 
certantes,” Op. 31 (Vienna, 1781), five of which are arranged from 
the cassations for baryton with other instruments, the baryton 
part assigned to a flute. And we have reason to believe that 
single movements from one of the divertimenti for baryton, viola, 
and bass also appeared in an authorized edition. The diverti- 
mento in question is No. 97, the seven-movement divertimento 
written, according to Pohl, in honor of the Prince’s birthday; the 
edition is Forster’s “Six Trios for Two Violins and a Violoncello 
or German Flute,” Op. 38 (London, 1785?).* 


Pohl, II, 191. 
_  4Pisler (Definitive edition, Serie 14, Bd. I, p. xx) speaks of the arrangement of 
0 a “Six Trios 4 l’usage des comancans” as “schwerlich von Haydn selbst ver- 
asst. 
_ The immediate source of Forster’s Op. 38 appears to have been a manuscript 
bearing the title “Sei Divertimenti a tre, Violino 1™° o Flauto Traver., Violino 2%, e 
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Haydn’s style underwent a remarkable change (or series of 
changes) during the decade 1765 to ’75, and, as I have tried to show, 
this change is no Jess remarkable when measured in the baryton 
divertimenti than when measured in the string-quartets or in any of 
the other forms he cultivated. The exact nature and extent of this 
change cannot be understood fully unless his entire production is 
taken into account; since the divertimenti fill in for us what would 
otherwise be breaks in the chain of development it is almost im- 
perative that they be given careful consideration. If they are the 
conscientious handiwork of an honest craftsman rather than the 
spontaneous creations of an inspired artist, the craftsman keeps 
pace with the artist—and sometimes anticipates him. Even were 
we no longer able to accept the divertimenti at their face-value, 
they would still hold for us the peculiar interest that attaches to 
every study and every sketch by the master whose influence on 
his contemporaries and successors was so marked, whose style, as 
Gerber says, became “‘a universal ideal.” 

When Haydn’s compositions for the baryton are published in 
the definitive edition, with appropriate critical and bibliographic 
comment, this article will have fulfilled its purpose. Until then it 
should serve, despite its obvious limitations, to make this music a 
little more accessible to musicians in general than it has been in 
the past. A number of the problems it presents remain unsolved. 
That these unsolved problems are not more numerous is due, in 
large part, to friends and correspondents in Europe and in this 
country who have generously placed their time and their experience 
at my disposal—to Professor Otto Erich Deutsch and Dr. Victor 
Luithlen, of Vienna; to Dr. Wilhelm Hitzig, archivist to the firm 
of Breitkopf & Hirtel in Leipzig; to Dr. Georg Kinsky, of Cologne; 
to Professor Johannes Wolf, Director of the Musikabteilung at the 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin; to Miss Barbara Duncan, 
Librarian of the Sibley Library at the Eastman School of Music; 
to Professor Otto Kinkeldey, Librarian of Cornell University; 
and to Professor Dayton C. Miller, of the Case School of Applied 
Science. 


Violoncello” (British Museum MS. Egerton 2379, ff. 125-148), written by Haydn’s 
copyist Radnitzky and signed by the composer himself. These divertimenti were sent 
to Forster for publication on May 31, 1784; for their copyright, with that of nine sym- 
phonies and six sonatas, Haydn received £70, a very fair price, considering that some of 
this music had already been published on the continent. To judge from the description 
of the “‘Sei Divertimenti” in the catalogue of manuscript music in the British Museum 
(III, 198), they are the same as those recently reprinted by Zimmermann of Leipzig as 
Op. 100. The fourth number of Zimmermann’s series is a transposed arrangement of 
Divertimento 97. 
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COLLATION OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE DIVERTIMENTI 
WITH HAYDN’S CATALOGUE 


(With notes on certain numbers not included in the MSS. and 
references to contemporary and modern editions) 


MANUSCRIPTS 


A “24 Divertimenti a Pariton, Viola e Basso Del Giuseppe Haydn. N:i.” Parts; 
contemporary MS. (ca. 1780). “‘Nos. 77 4 100 du Catalogue thématique.”” Num- 
bered 1 to 24. (M 351. A2H48.) 


B “J. Haydn—tTrios Inédits—Bariton, Viola et Basso.” Parts (in portfolio); 19th 
century MS. (ca. 1850), perhaps copied for Picquot. Contains 11 divertimenti for 
baryton, viola, and bass and the 12 little divertimenti for 2 barytons and bass. 
Numbered 1 to 12. (M 351. A2H521-532.) 


Cc “Collection des Trios de J. Haydn; la plupart Inédits.”” Parts (bound in 8 vols.); 
contemporary Italian and French MS. A composite collection, consisting of 17 
distinct MSS. Contains 66 trios for strings and 3 for 3 flutes, 47 of them arrange- 
ments from the baryton divertimenti. Numbered 1 to 69. (M 351. A2H43.) 


D “J. Haydn—Trios Inédits—Violino, Viola et Basso.” Parts (in portfolio); 
contemporary German and Spanish MS. The German MSS. are marked “Ex 
rebus Francisci Hofmanni” and “I RI A de Wielandt.” Contains 10 trios, 6 of 
them arrangements from the baryton divertimenti. ‘“‘Nos. 101 4 110 du Catalogue 
thématique.” Numbered 1 to 10. (M 351. A2H501-510.) 


CONTEMPORARY EDITIONS 


As a result of the present confused state of Haydn bibliography it has not been 
possible to compile an ideally complete list of the contemporary editions in which 
arrangements of the baryton divertimenti appeared. Besides those named below, 
other arrangements, about which I have no reliable information, were issued by the Paris 
publishers Bailleux, La Chevardiére, and Sieber. Sieber’s trios (“‘considérés comme 
apocryphes,” according to Vidal) include an arrangement of Divertimento 123 (the MS. 
arrangement in the Library of Congress has been marked “‘Gravé chez Sieber’’); this 
series probably duplicates the collection later published by Zumsteeg of Stuttgart. In 
the same way, the trios issued by Bailleux and La Chevardiére, and certain Berlin and 
—— editions not mentioned below, probably duplicate one or other of the publications 
named. 


Le Menu Trois divertissemens dont les deux premiers pour un violon ou fidte, 
un second violon et basse, le troisiéme pour un premier violon ou fldte, 
un alto et basse. Paris, Le Menu [1771?] Library of Congress. British 
Museum: Bruxelles, Van den Berghen [1770?] Le Menu’s Divertis- 
semens 2 and 3 are Haydn’s Divertimenti 35 and 21. 


Op. 11 Six sonates a fifite, violon & violoncello. Amsterdam, Hummel 
[1771?] Not seen; title after Zur Westen; thematic index, Breitkopf 
1772. Breitkopf lists Hummel’s Op. 11 as “VI. Trii a 2 Flauti e 
Basso.” Hummel’s Sonates 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 are Haydn’s Diverti- 
menti 9, 7, 6, and 11 (all transposed), and 17 (original key). 


Simrock A Six trios pour fifte, violon & violoncello. Liv: I. Bonn, Sim- 
rock [1804?] Sibley Library. Contains Divertimenti 109, 118, 100, 
82, 103, and 110 (all transposed). 


Simrock B Six trios pour deux violons & violoncelle a l’usage des comancans. 
Bonn, Simrock [1807?] Not seen; title after Pisler. Contains Di- 
vertimenti 39, 37, 38, 36, 35, and 34. 
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Mopern EpItIons 

Sechs Divertimenti fiir Violine, Viola und Violoncell. Hefte I-II. 
Stuttgart, Zumsteeg [1864-69]. Contains Divertimenti 123, 103, 101, 
114, 124, and 108. Zumsteeg’s Divertimenti are in G, A, C, D, G, 
and A; the same keys, in the same order, are given by Whistling for 
Hummel’s Op. 21, published in Berlin about 1785, and it seems prob- 
able that Hummel’s publication (or the publication by Sieber referred 
to above) was Zumsteeg’s source. 

Op. 21. 12 leichte Streich-Trios. Rev. und zum Vortrage bearb. 
von J. May. Fiir 2 Violinen und ’Cello. Bd. II. Heilbronn a. N., 
Schmidt [1898]. Also arranged for 2 violins and viola. Contents 
same as Simrock B. 

Sechs Trios fiir Fléte, Violine und ’Cello. Fiir Flite und Klavier 
bearb. von Rudolf Tillmetz. Hefte 1-2. Leipzig, Zimmermann 
[1903]. Contents same as Simrock A. 

Siciliano fiir Violine, Viola, Violoncell. Music supplement to the 
program of a concert given by the Rosé Quartet, Bonn, Beethovenhalle, 
February 6, 1909. With note by Erich Prieger. Haydn’s Diverti- 
mento 51 i. 

Zwei Divertimenti fiir Violine, Viola und Violoncello. Hrsg. von 
Rich. Heuberger. Wien, Robitschek [1914}. Heuberger’s Diverti- 
mento 1 is Haydn’s 38 i, 94 ii, and 38 iii; Heuberger’s Divertimento 
2 is Haydn’s 113 i and ii, 95 ii, and 81 iii. According to Altmann, this 
publication was first issued by the Universal-Edition of Vienna in 1902. 

Divertimento Nr. 106. Music supplement to the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, LX XXIII, No. 4 (January 27, 1916). After the autograph, 
then in possession of Josef Liebeskind of Leipzig. Haydn’s catalogue: 
Divertimento 105. 

Sept trios pour divers instruments. Sonates 4 trois des mattres du 
XVIII siécle. (Répertoire de musique de chambre pour instruments 
& vent ou & cordes ad lib. 2™* collection.) Paris, Buffet Crampon, 
1925. Corroyez’s Trio 2 is Haydn’s Divertimento 36, in E-flat. 

Deux divertissements pour baryton. Transcrits pour violoncelle 
par C. A. P. Ruyssen. Paris, Schneider, 1925. Arranged for 2 ’cellos, 
for ’cello and piano, and for 2 ’cellos and piano. Contents same as 
Heuberger. 

Sechs Trios fiir Fléte, Violine und ’Cello. Neuausg. von Richard 
Dittrich. Leipzig, Zimmermann, 1926. Dittrich’s Trio 4 is Haydn’s 
Divertimento 97 i, vi, and vii, in G. 

Drei leichte Streichtrios fiir Violine, konzertierende Viola und ’Cello. 
Hrsg. von Oskar Fitz. Erstdruck. Kassel, Birenreiter-Verlag 
[1926]. Fitz’s Trio 3 is Haydn’s Divertimento 1. 

Zwélf ganz leichte Streichtrios. Hrsg. von Heinrich Lemacher. 
Heft 1. M.-Gladbach, Volksvereins-Verlag [1927]. Contents same 
as Simrock B. 

Divertimento fiir Viola d’amour, Violine und Violoncello. Hrsg. 
von Clemens Meyer. Hannover, Nagel, 1930. Haydn’s Diverti- 
mento 56 i, 34 ii, 78 iii, in E-flat; Trio of Menuetto not identified. 


* 


4 ABBREVIATIONS: B-bass; Fl-flute; V-violin; Va-viola; Vc-’cello. 
Re The letters A, B, C, and D refer to the Library of Congress MSS. 
d {—not included in the Library of Congress MSS. *—Mandyczewski’s list (1907). 


ic A major: Andante—Allegro—Menuetto. C 34(V, Va, B,in D). Fitz 3, after 

4 an arrangement for V, Ve obbligato, and B in the archives of the Gesellschaft der 

a — copied by Anthony Schaarschmidt in 1765: Andante—Menuetto 
legro. 
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A major: Allegretto (con variazioni)—Arioso (Adagio) —Menuetto—Finale 
C1i(2V,B). C64 (Ve, Va, B, beginning in C, ending in G): Arioso 
Adagio)—Menuetto (not the same as that in C 1)—Allegretto (con variazioni). 

A major: Allegro—Menuetto—Presto. C 63 (Vc, Va, B, in G). 

A major: Moderato—Menuetto—Allegro molto. C 61 (V, Ve, B, in G). 

A major: Moderato pid tosto adagio (con variazioni)—Menuetto—Finale. 
cop” Va, B,inG). Breitkopf 1769, Trio 1 (Fl, V, B,in D). Op. 11, No. 3 
in D). 

A major: Moderato—Menuetto—Presto. C 66 (Vc, Va, B). Breitkopf 
1769, Trio 2 (Fl, Va, B,in D). Op. 11, No. 2 (in C). 

A major: Andante cantabile—Menuetto—Finale (Allegro). C 11 (2 V, B). 
C 62 (Vc, Va, B). Breitkopf 1772, Trio 2 (V, Va, B). Op. 11, No. 1 (in D). 
Autograph (V, Va, B) in the Artaria collection (Pohl, I, 230). 

A major: Moderato. Breitkopf 1772, Trio 4 (V, Va, B). 

D major: Adagio—Menuetto—Finale (Presto). C28 (V, Va, B). Breitkopf 
1772, Trio 5 (V, Va, B). Op. 11, No. 4 (in F). 

D major: Adagio cantabile—Allegro di molto—Menuetto. C $1 (V, Va, B). 
B) major: Adagio cantabile assai—Allegro di molto—Menuetto. C 30 (V, Va, 


A major: Moderato—Menuetto (Poco allegretto)—Finale (Presto). C 27 (V, 
Va, B). Breitkopf 1772, Trio 3 (Vc, Va, B). 

D major: Adagio pid tosto cantabile (con variazioni)—Adagio— Menuetto. 
C 32 (V, Va, B). Breitkopf 1772, Trio 1 (V, Va, B), also Trio 1 (Ve, Va, B). 
Op. 11, No. 6. 

A major: Adagio. Breitkopf 1772, Trio 5 (Ve, Va, B). 

A major: Moderato—Menuetto—Finale (Presto). C 29 (V, Va, B). 

A major: Moderato—Menuetto—Presto. C 26 (V, Va, B). Le Menu 38. 

D major: Moderato—Menuetto (Allegretto). Breitkopf 1772, Trio 4 (Ve, Va, 
B). See note on autographs, this article, p. 222, note 8. 

A’major: Adagio. Breitkopf 1772, Trio 2 (Vc, Va, B). 
on major: Adagio cantabile—Menuetto—Allegro molto—Adagio. C 35 (V, 

a, B). 

D major: Moderato—Menuetto—Allegro. Simrock B 6. The Menuetto (but 
not the Trio) is 2d movement of Meyer. 

4 oe Pastorella (Adagio)—Allegro molto—Menuetto. Le Menu?. Sim- 
roc 5. 

D major: Adagio—Allegro di molto—Menuetto. C 5 (2 V, B). Simrock B 4. 
Corroyez 2 (in E-flat). 

G major: Andantino—Adagio—Menuetto. Simrock B 2, 

A major: Poco andante—Menuetto—Presto. Simrock B 3. The Poco an- 
dante and Presto are Ist and 3rd movements of Heuberger 1. 

D major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto. C 9 (2 V, B), without Menuetto. 
Simrock B 1. Autograph in the Artaria collection (Catalogue, 1893, No. 23). 
m4 a Moderato. Autograph in the Artaria collection (Catalogue, 1893, 

0. 24). 

D major: Moderato. See note on autographs, this article, p. 222, note 8. 

G major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto. A 1. 

D major: Andante (con variazioni)—Allegro di molto— Menuetto (Moderato). 

2. 


A major: Siciliano (Adagio)—Allegro—Menuetto. A 8. Siciliano published ~ 
by Prieger. 

D major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto alla zoppa (Trio al contrario). A 4. 
= _ is preceded by 8 introductory measures of recitative (D minor: 

agio). 

G major: Moderato—Menuetto—Finale (Allegro). A 5. 

D major: Moderato—Menuetto (Un poco allegretto)—Finale (Presto). A 6. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
*6. 
*7, 
<a 
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80. 


81. 
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G major: Moderato—Menuetto—Finale (Allegro di molto). A 7. 

D major: Adagio—Allegro moderato—Menuetto. A 8. The Adagio is 
1st movement of Meyer. 

A major: Adagio—Menuetto (Un poco allegretto)—Finale (Presto). A 9. 

D major: Moderato—Menuetto—Finale (Allegro di molto). A 10. 

G major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto (Poco allegretto). A 11. 

A major: Adagio (con variazioni)—Allegro—Menuetto. A 12. 

D major: Allegro—Andantino—Menuetto (Allegretto). A 18. 

G major: Allegro—Menuetto—Finale (Presto). A 14. 

D major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto. A 15. 

D major: Allegro—Menuetto (Un poco vivace)—Finale (Presto). A 16. 

G major: Allegro (Haydn’s catalogue: Adagio!)—Menuetto—Finale (Allegro 
assai). A 17. 

A major: Adagio—Allegro di molto—Menuetto (Allegretto). A 18. 

G major: Allegretto—Menuetto—Finale (Allegro di molto). A 19. 

A major: Adagio—Allegro di molto—Menuetto. A 20. 
é 4 major: Adagio (con variazioni)—Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale (Presto). 


G major: Scherzando, e presto—Andante—Menuetto. A 22. 

A major: Allegro moderato— Menuetto (Un poco allegretto)—Finale (Allegro 
di molto). <A 23. 

D major: Adagio—Allegro assai—Menuetto (Allegretto). A 24. 

G major: Andante (con variazioni)— Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale (Presto). 
B5. C387 (V, Va, B). 

D major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto (Allegro). C 38 (V, Va, B). 

A major: Allegro moderato— Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale. C 39}(V, Va, B). 

C major: Moderato—Menuetto—Finale (Scherzo, Presto). C 40(V, Va, B). 
Breitkopf 1772, Trio 3 (V, Va, B). 
B) major: Adagio—Allegro con spirito—Menuetto (Allegretto). C 41(V, Va, 


D major: Andante (con variazioni)— Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale (Presto). 
C 42 (V, Va, B). The Finale is 3d movement of Meyer. 


D major: Moderato—Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale (Presto). C 43 (V, Va, 
B). See note on autographs, this article, p. 222, note 8. 


G major: Moderato— Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale (Presto). C 44 (V, Va, 
B). See note on autographs, this article, p. 222, note 8. 


D major: Un poco adagio (con variazioni)—Menuetto—Finale (Vivace). C 45 
(V, Va, B). The Finale is 4th movement of Heuberger 2. 


C major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto (Allegretto). C 46(V, Va, B). C67 
(3 Fl): Adagio— Menuetto (Allegretto)—Allegro. Simrock A 4 (in D). 
F major: Adagio—Allegro— Menuetto. C 47 (V, Va, B). 
v G Allegro moderato— Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale (Presto). C 48 
hp major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto (Allegretto). C 49 (V, Va, B). 
A major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto (Allegretto). C 50 (V, Va, B). 
A minor (Haydn’s catalogue: A major!): Adagio—Allegro di molto—Men- 
uetto. C 51 (V, Va, 
A major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto. C 52 (V, Va, B). 
G major: Moderato— Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale (Presto). C 53 (2 V, B). 
Cc major: Moderato— Menuetto (Allegretto) —Finale (Presto). C 54 (2 V, B). 


D major: Moderato—Menuetto (Allegro)—Finale (Presto). C 55 (2 V, B). 
Trio of the Menuetto published by Pohl, II, 306-307. 


G major: Allegro—Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale (Presto). C 56 (V, Va, B). 
C major: Allegro di molto—Menuetto—Finale (Presto). C 57 (V, Va, B). 
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A major: Allegretto—Menuetto (Allegretto, Canone in diapente)—Finale 
(Presto). C 58 (V, Va, B). The Menuetto is 2d movement of Heuberger 1. 


D major: Allegro di molto (con variazioni)—Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale 
(Presto). C 59 (V, Va, B). The Menuetto is 3d movement of Heuberger 2. 


B minor: Largo—Allegro—Menuetto. C 60 (V, Va, B). 


D major: Adagio—Allegro di molto—Menuetto—Polonese—Adagio—Men- 
uetto (Allegretto) —Finale (Fuga, Presto). B11. The Adagio, Menuetto II, 
and Finale are Ist, 2d, and $d movements of Dittrich 4 (in G). ‘“‘Fatto per la 
felicissima nascita di S. A. S. Prencipe Estorhazi’’ (Pohl, I, 254, note 45). See 
Divertimento 117. 


D major: Adagio—Allegro moderato—Menuetto. D 2 (V, Va, B). 
F major: Moderato—Menuetto—Presto. Simrock A 3 (in G). 


C major: Allegro—Menuetto—Finale (Fuga a 3 sogetti in contrapuncto 
doppio). Zumsteeg 3. 


G major: Moderato—Menuetto—Finale (Presto). D 1 (V, Va, B). 


A major: Moderato—Menuetto—Scherzando (Presto). Simrock A 5 (in C). 
Zumsteeg 2. 


G major: Poco adagio (con variazioni)—Menuetto (Allegretto). Neue Zeit- 
schrift. See note on autographs, this article, p. 222, note 8. 

D major: Moderato (con variazioni)—Menuetto—Finale (Presto assai). 
B8. D38(V, Va, B). 

D major: Andantino—Menuetto—Finale (Allegro). B 6. 

A major: Moderato—Menuetto—Finale (Allegro assai). Zumsteeg 6. 

C major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto. Simrock A 1 (in D). 

C major: Moderato—Menuetto—Finale (Presto). Simrock A 6 (in D). 

G major: Adagio (con variazioni)—Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale (Presto). 
B7. Also listed in Haydn’s catalogue as Cassation 14 “‘A cinque.” 

D major: Allegro—Menuetto (Allegretto)— Finale (Presto). C 36 (V, Va, B). 

D major: Adagio—Allegro di molto—Menuetto (Allegretto). B4. The 
Adagio and Allegro di molto are Ist and 2d movements of Heuberger 2. 


D major: Moderato—Menuetto—Finale (Fuga, Presto). B9. Zumsteeg 4. 
Also listed in Haydn’s catalogue as Cassation 6. 

G major: Allegretto (con variazioni)—Menuetto—Finale (Allegro di molto). 
C68 (3 Fl). (V, Va, B). 

F major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto. B 1, with the note: “Fatto per la 
eB) nascita diS AS: Principe Esterh4zi.” (See Divertimento 97.) D8 

» va, 

D major: Allegro—Menuetto (Allegretto)—Presto. Simrock A 2 (in G). 
ae Adagio—Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale (Presto). B 3. C 83 

» va, 
Moderato—Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale (Presto assai). D ,7 

» Va, 

A major: Adagio—Allegro—Menuetto. D 6 (V, Va, B). 


G major: Adagio cantabile—Allegro—Menuetto (Allegretto). D 10 (V, Va, 
B), with the note: ““Gravé chez Sieber.” Zumsteeg 1. 


G major: Moderato—Menuetto (Allegretto)—Finale (Presto). Zumsteeg 5. 
G major: Adagio—Menuetto—Finale (Presto). D 9 (V, Va, B). 


*“Divertimento a tre per il Pariton, Viola, Violoncello del Giuseppe Haydn. 
No. 10.” B10. 
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HAYDN AND CLEMENTI 
By GEORGES pe SAINT-FOIX 


WO dates which the history of music has reason to com- 

memorate, in this year of 1932, closely follow one another. 

On March 10th—one hundred years ago—Muzio Clementi, 

more than eighty years of age, died at his country place in Eve- 

sham, England. In the night from March 31st to April Ist— 

two hundred years ago—Josef Haydn was born in the Austrian 
village of Rohrau. 

Did the paths of their long lives ever cross? And what is 
known of the relations that may have existed between these two 
men? 

It appears that Clementi was born all but twenty years later 
than Haydn, whom he survived by nearly twenty-three years. 
Though never united by the ties of friendship, they certainly were 
acquainted; two musicians of their rank and importance could not 
have failed to know each other, still less could either have ignored 
the other. 

Their principal biographers affirm, albeit without substantial 
proof, that their first meeting occurred at Vienna towards the end 
of 1781, about the time of that memorable soirée which brought 
Mozart and Clementi together in the Imperial palace for a famous 
trial of skill, both being charged by the Emperor to sustain their 
double and dazzling reputation before the keys of the piano. 
Haydn is not numbered among the guests on this occasion; but a 
year and a half later the Viennese publishing firm of Artaria sent 
him, on behalf of Clementi, in token of respect and admiration, a 
copy of the young Roman’s latest sonatas, published by them in 
the preceding year.' And the great symphonist declared at the 
time “‘that he found them very beautiful and that, had ihe author 
still been in Vienna, he would have expressed his compliments to 
him in person.’”” 

It was in 1783, according to the records of the Artaria firm, 
that the Sonatas were forwarded to Haydn; they had probably 
been written during the early months of 1782, for we are informed 
by Mozart’s correspondence that Clementi had departed from 
Vienna about the middle of May in the latter year. 


1The reference is particularly to Op. 7 (dedicated to Mme. de Hess, née Leporini). 


2G. C. Paribeni, ‘“‘Muzio Clementi nella vita e nell’arte’”’ (Milan, 1922, Il Primato 
Editoriale, p. 61). 
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We quite certainly have to do here with Op. 7,9 and 10. Each 
of these contained matter that must have appealed to a master 
like Haydn, by virtue of both Clementi’s musical idiom and the 
solidity of his craftsmanship, and because of the use he made of 
certain methods of procedure familiar to the great musician of 
Esterhéz. Here, in fact, for the first time Clementi—perhaps 
following in Haydn’s footsteps—built his first movements on what 
was really but one theme; instead of the expected second and 
contrasting theme, there emerges a sort of pseudo second theme 
which in reality is nothing but a modification, in key or expression, 
of the first theme. This is almost invariable with Haydn, and 
doubtless pleased him in Clementi. And what a different estimate 
from the contempt so crudely expressed by Mozart for Clementi 
and his art during this first sojourn in Vienna! Of course, it should 
not be forgotten that side by side with the good, the very good, 
with now and then even a spark of genius, there is in those early 
sonatas much of inferior worth. Clementi—as, for instance, in the 
first movement of the Sonata in C, Op. 9—still “shows off” his 
virtuoso scales in thirds and sixths, for the sake of which (said 
Mozart) ‘he sweated day and night in London.” It frequently 
happens that occasional touches of hollow bravura suffice to con- 
taminate and spoil an entire context. 

But, alongside of such passages of mere brilliancy, look, for 
example, at what follows the first movement of this same Sonata 
in C, Op. 9 : an Andantino allegretto with an intermezzo in minor, 
then something quite new, all in octaves, which suddenly agitates 
this pseudo Andante, already so astonishingly Beethovenesque 
in rhythm and expression. What a revelation after the empti- 
ness of the first part of the Sonata! Similar surprises recur in 
these collections, which are, indeed, well calculated to fill the 
musicologist with wonder. This type of piece, with an intermezzo 
modifying the intermediate section in a different tempo, had been 
invented by Clementi during his stay in Paris in 1780, and it was 
not improbably due, in part, to the influence of the Parisian masters 
of the new pianoforte, though chiefly to the genius of the young 
musician already kindled by this influence. Neither should we 
forget the impression made upon him by his famous meeting with 
Mozart, and the evident effect of the works, if not of the person- 
ality, of Haydn, already aureoled with glory. 

It is easy to demonstrate that the humor characteristic of 
Haydn was not without effect on the art of Clementi, in which we 
sometimes happen on something spontaneous and _ irresistible, 
quite in Haydn’s manner. The sparkling finale Allegro con fuoco 


a 
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of another Sonata in C (Op. 19), for instance, which probably also 
belongs to the same period, is, of a truth, alive with that dashing, 
nervous energy which is one of the traits of Haydn, who so marvel- 
lously makes the most of the powers latent in a single musical 
theme. But, above and beyond all this, we find in Clementi an 
impetuosity and brusqueness of modulation which already impart 
to his music the mighty impetus of Beethoven. Many other 
examples of the same order might be cited; nor does Clementi 
forget, in his ““Preludi e Cadenze”’ in the styles of different authors 
(Op. 19), to trace the musical portrait of Haydn. 

These two great men must have met and become acquainted 
during Haydn’s two visits to London (1791-2; 1794-5). Clementi 
was at the time official composer to the Professional Concerts, in 
which he also played; and he was to be called on, as a symphonist, 
to fill a réle similar to that of Haydn—a réle from which, necessarily, 
not all idea of rivalry could be excluded. We already know 
what an uninterrupted triumph for the aged Haydn his two 
visits to London represented. Each of the symphonies he wrote 
for the English orchestra of sixty executants under the artistic 
direction of the celebrated Viotti, and still conducted with vigor 
by Haydn himself, was attended by such great and persistent 
success, that it might be said that each in turn won greater glory 
for him than any of its predecessors. 

On February 24, 1792, the names of Haydn and Clementi 
figure on the same program of the Professional Concerts : following 
an Overture by Clementi there comes a grand new Symphony by 
Haydn, which had been played on the preceding Friday, and was 
probably the Grand Symphony in D (B. & H., No. 96).* This 
program was further adorned by a Concerto for pedal-harp by 
Dussek, executed by Mme. Dellavalle. The Opera Concerts, too, 
were being given fortnightly in the great auditorium of the King’s 
Theatre. Together with the conductor, it was still customary to 
have the “leader” at the piano, and this post was frequently con- 
fided to one of Clementi’s most remarkable pupils, Cramer. This 
was an old custom carried over into the new era, and it frequently 
deceived the audience, which always expected, particularly with a 
Clementi in the chair, to hear the playing of the famous artist; 
but Clementi would strike only a few chords at the beginning, 
which were then lost in the din of the orchestra. Perhaps this 
accounts for the ill-success of some of the Roman master’s orches- 


tral compositions. 


‘Cf. Botstiber, “Jos. Haydn,” Vol. III. 
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Haydn, with indomitable energy, responded to every demand, 
and it should not be thought that he restricted himself to sym- 
phonic composition. Choruses, Sonatas, Trios and Lieder suc- 
ceeded each other. The Rev. William Dechair Tattersall published 
(1794) a collection of Psalms for Three Parts which he entitled 
“Improved Psalmody”; six of these psalms were composed by 
Haydn, two, notably, being long and highly developed. These 
compositions earned for Haydn various honorary gifts, among 
which was one offered by Clementi. This was, we are told, a 
cocoanut-shell goblet richly ornamented in silver—showing that 
the avarice with which Clementi is so often reproached yielded, 
in this case, to the admiration inspired by the great German. 
But the testimonials of admiring esteem were not limited to this; 
another person offered a parrakeet of the “Fako” species which 
later (so the story goes) learned in Vienna to repeat the words 
“Komm Papa Haydn,” and even to sing the first notes of the 
famous hymn “Gott erhalte Franz, den Kaiser.’ 

The notes jotted down by Haydn during his two sojourns in 
London, which really form a diary,® offer us a graphic description 
of one of his meetings with Clementi, meetings which surely must 
have taken place repeatedly at concerts where their names figured 
on the same program. We quote the entire passage written by 
Haydn, for it is worthy of reproduction. 


March 24th, 1795, Mara,® having returned from Bath, gave herself 
a Benefit Concert at Hanover-Room. But there were no longer sixty 
persons (in the orchestra). They say that she had never sung better 
than on this occasion. Janiowich [Yaniewicz] conducted. M. Clementi 
presided at the piano; they performed his new Grand Symphony (without 
success). After the concert Mme. Mara gave a supper in the reom 
adjoining. After midnight M. Mara, tipsy, appeared at the door and 
demanded a glass of wine. Mme. Mara, who realized her husband’s 
condition and the scene that might ensue, turned to her lawyer, who, 
posted next to her at table, addressed M. Mara thus: “You are acquainted 
with our laws. You will have the goodness to leave this room immedi- 
ately, otherwise you will pay a fine of £200 to-morrow.” The poor 
wretch left the room. 


The story takes us behind the scenes and permits us to assist 
at the last stage of that banquet of artists, disturbed by the in- 
trusion of this disreputable person; but it likewise, and for the 
first time, gives us Haydn’s opinion of “M. Clementi.” Not long 
before, at Vienna, he had expressed liking and even admiration 

‘Cf. Botstiber, op. cit. 

*“Haydn’s Tagebuch,” publ. by Breitkopf & Hartel, 1909. 

*The celebrated singer. 
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for Clementi’s Piano Sonatas; and now, in the domain of the 
symphony, this “new grand” composition inspires no further 
reflection than that touching its effect—in short, a total lack of 
success, whereas contemporary news-sheets generally praise very 
highly and sometimes with great detail the New Symphonies and 
Overtures of Clementi. Are we to believe that on this evening 
this especially arduous work did not succeed? Or must we sus- 
pect a certain impatience on the aged Haydn’s part towards an 
interloper? It seems most unlikely that Haydn could have 
feared lest the audacious inventions of Clementi in orchestral 
composition should ever supplant or endanger the success of his 
own symphonic output. Wherein he did not deceive himself. 
We are unfortunately unable to identify exactly the “new 
and grand Overture” or Symphony (the terms were employed 
indifferently in those days) performed at this soirée; quite possibly 
we have to do with the Sonata, Op. 34, No. 2,’ in g minor, con- 
cerning which we are informed by the pianist Louis Berger, a pupil 
of Clementi, that it is only an arrangement for piano of one of his 
Grand Symphonies. It is evident that the bold and novel style of 
this vigorous composition, to which a Minuet was probably added, 
was fitted rather to astonish its first hearers than to please them. 
This energetic and grandiose music, replete with innovations in 
form, must also have appeared novel and original as orchestrated; 
it was altogether much less unified, much less ingratiating, in a 
word, much less charming and flowing than that of Haydn’s 
London Symphonies. But one may say that its style betrayed a 
loftier ambition, a more romantic and “modern” temperament; 
that a nervous vigor, at times quite Beethovenesque, fills the 
whole composition with a sense of restlessness, of passionate 
urgency, that straightway transports us into the full tide of the 
nineteenth century. This is probably due, in part, to its being 
piano-music : Clementi carries over into the symphony the lofty 
and convincing aspiration that early prevails in many of his 
piano sonatas. Moreover, the only two symphonies he decided 
to publish (Op. 18), composed in 1786, belong to the pre-Haydn 
period, when he had not yet ventured to interpret through the 
orchestra the disquietude that obsessed him, contenting himself 
with his chosen instrument for the expression of that which, in 
him, already goes beyond the art galant of the eighteenth century. 
Haydn’s visits to London must certainly have confirmed 
Clementi in the general opinion obtaining toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, according to which the master of Esterhéz 
7Publ. at Vienna in 1795 (cf. Paribeni, op. cit.), and at Paris in 1796. 
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was, beyond all contradiction, the deus ex machina of the sym- 
phony. In London, as in Paris, every concert of importance, 
worthy to be classed as an artistic manifestation, carried on its 
program at least one symphony by Haydn; the series composed 
for the concerts of the Loge Olympique at Paris preceded those 
written at London, which promptly became the more celebrated. 
There can be no doubt that Clementi knew and studied them all. 
The best proof of the influence thus exercised by Haydn may 
perhaps be found in the last series of symphonies written by 
Clementi between 1813 and 1825-26.5 Amid the sketches and 
experiments were found finished movements, some specimens of 
which I have had the privilege of examining. Most striking is 
the pronouncedly Haydnesque character of the themes in several 
of the finales. These symphonies should be regarded as Clementi’s 
artistic last will and testament. Here come to fruition most of 
his grand efforts to reconcile the art of the past with the most 
“modern” experiments in expression and orchestration; here may 
be found formal proof that one of the foremost creators of modern 
pianism, on nearing the close of his career, had been haunted 
with the desire to express through the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of London what may be called his final word, the consummation 
of his art. The same orchestra presented Clementi’s last work 
(or last but one) side by side on the same program with its initial 
performance of Beethoven’s great choral symphony. 


* * 
* 


The relations between the two masters, which had been 
favored by Haydn’s stay in London, were never entirely broken 
off; but they appear to have taken on a predominantly commercial 
character after Clementi had founded his piano factory and 
music-publishing business. According to a letter (June 12, 1799) 
from Griesinger, the English publisher of Haydn’s works was a 
Mr. Bay, whom Haydn declared to be rather insignificant, but 
who was associated with Clementi and Broderip. This Mr. Bay 
agreed in advance to accept everything Haydn should write, and 
also settled in advance the price to be paid for each psalm and 
sonata. This contract was to run five years; but because of> 
accumulation of other business, Haydn sent in only a few quartets 
in the space of three years.® 


8In the Library of Congress, Washington. 
°Cf. Botstiber, ‘‘Josef Haydn.” 
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It should be noted that the London publishers insisted partic- 
ularly on acquiring Sonatas for piano; and (in 1802-4) Clementi 
himself begged Haydn for the assignment of some unpublished 
works for piano. But Haydn does not appear to have acceded to 
this wish, for, having found some compositions, he chose Breitkopf 
instead, to whom he sent an Andante and Finale for piano written 
for an English lady,’® an English air, ‘““O Tuneful Voice,” and an 
Adagio followed by a Tutti and a short Variation. 

Having failed to obtain a direct commission, Clementi, in 
his new capacity of music-publisher, and knowing from experience 
the high musical value of Haydn’s works, decided immediately 
after the performance of ““The Creation” (April 27, 1800) to bring 
out an excellent score of that work for piano and voices. But this 
score was not complete; it embraced only twelve numbers, evidently 
arranged by Clementi himself, perhaps with the authorization of 
the composer. Clementi did not stop there, but soon advertised 
transcriptions of Haydn’s symphonies for piano, violin and ’cello." 
The eighth of the London Symphonies appeared for piano, violin, 
viola and ’cello. He made no mistake, either as artist or as 
business man; he foresaw that these works, which had been the 
delight of all London concerts for over ten years, and which 
amateurs were desirous of procuring in easy arrangements, would 
be received with enthusiasm, and that the music-trade in England 
would long continue to show preference for Haydn, who enjoyed 
such great popularity there. Haydn again came to the fore when 
Clementi opened business relations with Pleyel, who had just 
founded in Paris a firm for publishing music. Pleyel, in return 
for ceding the rights of publication in England of Haydn’s piano 
sonatas and quartets, obtained from Clementi the right to publish 
in France, for the first time, several of the quartets. 

It was then the fashion to interpolate popular airs in piano 
sonatas and pieces of chamber-music. We know that Haydn 
and Beethoven, at the instance of Thomson in Scotland, had set 
with instrumental parts many popular songs, withal very beautiful, 
mostly of Scottish origin. In a letter to Pleyel, Clementi recom- 
mends that he too utilize Scotch or Russian songs in his sonatas, 
more particularly as an attraction for amateurs, whose palates are 
tickled by them. And Clementi himself made use of popular 

Publ. in December, 1804, as Sonata for Piano, Op. 93. The last piano-sonata by 
Haydn, in E-flat (publ. by Artaria in 1798), and the Trio in E-flat minor, Op. 10 (publ. by 


Traeg in Vienna, advertised in 1803), are dedicated to Magdalena von Kurzbick, a 
pupil of Clementi praised by Reichardt (‘“‘Vertraute Briefe’). 


Cf. Paribeni, op. cit., pp. 88 and 230. A Chorus from “The Creation,” arranged 
for piano four-hands by Clementi, was publ. at Paris by Mlles. Erard. 
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melodies in his trios and sonatas; there is even a negro air, “Ca- 
lemba alla Negra”—highly original, too—in one of his last trios. 

We believe that the last of Haydn’s pieces published by 
Clementi figures in the monumental collection entitled “Selection 
of Practical Harmony.” This collection is preceded by a treatise 
on counterpoint, and was published in four volumes from 1811 
to 1815. It is a veritable Corpus musice, which induces a high 
opinion of Clementi’s erudition. It contains an array of examples 
furnished by master-musicians from Frescobaldi to Haydn, 
especially in the domain of the fugue and canon. Haydn is 
represented by an arrangement for the piano of the canonic 
minuet from the ““Trauer Symphonie.” This we believe to have 
been the last act of homage paid by Clementi to the memory of 
the master of Esterhaz. 

We repeat here a hope expressed at the beginning of this 
article : that this double centenary will be celebrated by the per- 
formance of the symphonies of these two composers in which we 
feel assured musicians and musicologists should find much to 
interest them. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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HAYDN IN ENGLAND 


By MARION M. SCOTT 


H 're came twice to England, in 1791-2, and in 1794-5. 
He reckoned these visits as among the happiest days of 
his life. 

For a quarter of a century, ever since John Bremner had 
advertised the Quartets of Opus 1 as on sale, British publishers 
had been printing and stocking Haydn’s music. For seven years, 
ever since Lord Abingdon endeavoured to persuade him to direct 
the Professional Concerts, impresarios had been trying to get 
Haydn to London. Salomon resolved to succeed where they failed. 
A violinist himself, and successively concerned (as friend or foe) 
with all the important concert organizations of his day, he sent 
Bland the music publisher to Vienna as his emissary. Bland 
returned alone. The difficulties were too great; Haydn could not 
leave Prince Nicholas Esterhazy. Two years later the Prince 
died, September, 1790. In November Salomon stalked in on 
Haydn with the words “I am Salomon from London, and I have 
come to fetch you!” 

By the calendar Haydn was fifty-eight, but he was at the 
height of his powers, his health excellent, his enterprise as eager 
as that of aboy. For thirty years he had toiled in the routine of a 
Kapellmeister’s life—punctual, patient, careful to serve his Prince, 
always kind to his subordinates, sedate and rangé at an age when 
other men might see the world and enjoy themselves. People 
called him “Papa Haydn.” Now a summer-in-autumn offered 
itselfi—why should he not take it? Take it he did, with an intrepid 
enjoyment queerly like that which R. L. Stevenson ascribes to the 
British Admirals! 

Haydn did the headlong thing in a sober manner. Always 
shrewd in business, he secured substantial terms from Salomon. 
The agreement, in its final form, provided that Haydn should com- 
pose an opera for Gallini for £300; six symphonies for Salomon for 
£300, with £200 for the copyright of these works, £200 for twenty 
other new compositions, and a guaranteed minimum of £200 as 
the proceeds of a Benefit Concert. As security for all this Salo- 
mon deposited 5000 gulden in a Vienna Bank. 

Meanwhile Haydn had to provide the cost of the journey 
and find maintenance for his unloving wife. Salomon advanced 
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him 500 gulden; Prince Anton Esterhazy loaned him 450 florins 
(repaid by Haydn within the year) and Haydn sold his house in 
Eisenstadt. From the spiteful tone of her letters, one infers 
Frau Haydn disliked the whole trip only less than she disliked 
being out of it herself. Haydn was undeterred by displeasure, 
whether from her or the King of Naples. But the parting with 
Mozart must have gone hard. The two friends spent the last day 
together and when Mozart said: “Oh, Papa, you have had no 
education for the wide world, and you speak so few languages,” it 
was to him that Haydn made the immortal child-like reply: ““My 
language is understood all over the world.” 

Salomon, however, was man of the world enough for both, and 
the two travellers left Vienna on Wednesday, December 15th, 
1790. Modern biographers who make light of Haydn’s pluck 
have probably never read Fanny Burney’s account of Dr. Burney’s 
last crossing. “He arrived at Calais in a December so dreadfully 
stormy,” says his daughter, “that when at last the passage was 
effected, so nearly annihilating had been his sufferings from sea- 
sickness, that he had neither strength nor courage to move.” 
When he awoke two hours later he was half way back to France: 
“Them pilots never stops for anybody,” said the steward. 

Haydn, too, arrived at Calais in a stormy December. His 
account, sent to Frau v. Genzinger is best in his own words: “I 
must now tell you that on New Year’s Day, after attending early 
Mass, I took ship at half past seven o’clock a.m. and at five o’clock 
in the afternoon arrived safe and well at Dover, for which Heaven 
be praised! During the first four hours, there was scarcely any 
wind, and the vessel made so little way that in that time we only 
went one English mile, there being twenty-four between Calais 
and Dover. The ship’s captain, in the worst possible humour, 
said that if the wind did not change, we should be at sea all night. 
Fortunately, however, towards half past eleven o’clock such a 
favourable breeze began to blow that by four o’clock we had come 
twenty-two miles. As the ebb of the tide prevented our large 
vessel making the pier, two small boats were rowed out to meet us, 
into which we and our luggage were transferred, and at last we 
landed safely, though exposed to a sharp gale. Some of the 
passengers being afraid to trust themselves in the small boats - 
stayed on board, but I followed the example of the greater number. 
I remained on deck during the whole passage, in order to gaze my 
fill at that huge monster, the Ocean. So long as there was a calm, 
I had no fears, but when at length a violent wind began to blow, 
rising at every minute, and I saw the boisterous high waves rush- 
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ing on, I was seized with a little alarm, and a little indisposition 
likewise. But I overcame it all, and arrived safely in harbour, 
without being actually sick. Most of the passengers were ill and 
looked like ghosts.” Haydn’s innocent pride is delicious. But 
what he thought of England, with the long line of chalk cliffs and 
foam showing white in the winter twilight he does not say. 

Haydn and Salomon arrived in London on January 2 by a 
road saturated with history. Haydn, however, was not interested 
in history. The things that struck him were such statistics as 
that London had 4000 carts for cleaning the streets, burnt 800,000 
cartloads of coal a year, and that “If anybody steals £2 he is 
hanged; but if I trust anybody with £2000 and he carries it off with 
him to the devil, he is acquitted.” Haydn too had the foreigner’s 
eagerness to see a London fog, and did not like it when he sampled 
the real thing. This was months after his arrival, on November 
5, 1791, but may as well be mentioned now, for he noted in his 
journal that “There was a fog so thick that one might have spread 
it on bread. In order to write I had to light a candle as early 
as eleven o’clock.” (He was lucky if he ever put it out that 
morning!) 

Haydn spent his first night in London with John Bland, at 
his house over the shop, No. 45 High Holborn, a site now occupied 
by the First Avenue Hotel. Even then Holborn must have been 
terribly noisy, and Haydn appears to have moved next day with 
relief (and compliments on Bland’s pea-soup) to the rooms Salo- 
mon had secured for him in the house where he lodged himself 
at 18 Great Pulteney Street, Golden Square. 

That house has gone too, but enough of Georgian London 
remains to set fancy at work reconstructing the surroundings in 
which Haydn found himself. It was a pleasant city on the whole, 
not handsome in the Continental style, but with an air of bon ton 
about its wealthy quarters and a countryside that could still be 
reached by a good walker. In the houses comfort attained a high 
standard, and the social functions had the cachet that can be found 
only in a leisured, well-bred community. 

Dr. Pohl, in his book “Haydn in London,” would have us 
believe that the town could also pride itself on the most musical 
society England ever produced. He mistook quantity for quality. 
Music was fashionable because the Royal Family were keen 
amateurs, and so opera and concert enterprises were well supported 
by the nobility and gentry. But while there was a strong and 
lovely English tradition in sacred music, secular music was largely 
foreign, and continental artists swarmed to London. Faction was 
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at its hey-day, musicians of various foreign nationalities intensi- 
fying it beyond all native inclination. Feeling raged most fiercely 
over English Opera at Covent Garden and the King’s Theatre, sup- 
ported by the Prince of Wales, and Italian Opera at the Pantheon, 
patronized by the King. But concert rivalries ran a close second, 
with the Professional Concerts and the Salomon Series as chief 
protagonists, and such sedately conservative organizations as 
the “Academy of Ancient Music,” the “Anacreontic Society,” 
the “Concerts of Ancient Music” (at which no work might be 
performed until its composer had been dead twenty years), “The 
Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch Club,” the Handel Festivals, 
and various oratorio concerts to hold the ring. Light music there 
was too in plenty at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Marylebone Gardens 
and elsewhere. A queer, busy, self-satisfied world, with audiences 
befrilled and be-hooped, a dress-sword kept for the special wear of 
soloists at the Hanover Square Rooms, and “‘sensibility and taste” 
as the fashionable virtues—a world with scores of clever musicians 
in it, but none great since the days of Handel. 

This was the world into which Haydn stepped. During the 
nineteen months that followed he was to live more intensely than 
ever before. The tremendous pressure of urgent work and deliri- 
ous applause fanned his genius as composer to its brightest flame. 
The same elements called out it his fullest powers _as executant. 
Again and again the words “frenzy” and “fire” occur in the 
criticisms of the performances he directed. His driving rhythm 
and warmth of style must have been altogether exceptional. 
Through and above everything, Haydn was a musician; he never 
allowed anyone to come between him and his art. In the very 
first week, he wrote to Frau v. Genzinger: ‘““My arrival caused a 
great sensation through the whole city, and I went the round of 
all the newspapers for three successive days. [How clever of 
Salomon to do the publicity so well!] Everyone seems anxious to 
know me. I have already dined out six times, and could be in- 
vited every day if I chose; but I must in the first place consider 
my health, and in the next my work. Except the nobility, I 
admit no visitors till two o’clock in the afternoon, and at four 
o'clock I dine at home with Salomon.” After describing an 
ovation from the Anacreontic Society he continued: “This, my 
dear lady, was very flattering to me; still I wish I could fly for a 
time to Vienna, to have more peace to work, for the noise in the 
streets, and the cries of the common people selling their wares, is 
intolerable. I am still working at symphonies, as the libretto of 
the opera is not yet decided on, but in order to be more quiet, I 
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intend to engage an apartment some little way out of town.” 
The symphonies he refers to are doubtless the D major and B- 
flat major (Nos. 2 and 4 in the Salomon set), masterworks which 
took him into the front rank of symphonic writers. Salomon’s 
first concert should have taken place in January. Actually a start 
could not be made till March, owing to the repercussions of opera 
intrigues. 

In the meantime Haydn had a huge social success. Salomon 
engineered the beginning, Haydn’s sagacity did the rest. He had 
come with the right introductions. Old Prince Kaunitz had 
written to the Austrian Ambassador; the King of Naples had com- 
mended him to the Neapolitan Ambassador. Haydn called at the 
Embassies; and he called upon Dr. Burney, who presently pub- 
lished an excellent welcome in execrable verse. Seventeen days 
after arriving, Haydn was invited to a Court Ball. On this all 
doors opened to him. Most men would have had their heads 
turned. Haydn kept his. He had just the sort of personal 
independence that appealed to the English, and from the very 
first he and they understood each other. Of course he thought 
them mad, and even after a year here he could still write in his 
note-book: “Lord Clermont (Claremont) once gave a large 
supper, and when the health of the King was drunk, he ordered 
the brass band to play the familiar song ‘God save the King’ in 
the street in the midst of a terrible snowstorm. This happened 
on February 19, 1792, so madly do they carry on in England.” 

But his interest in the national madness only whetted his 
enjoyment, while the English (who habitually think all musicians 
mad) must have been transported to find one so sensible as to care 
for horse-racing, fishing, shooting, good wine and wit. Imagining 
him in those spacious, candle-lit Georgian houses, one can almost 
hear the tones of his voice as he tells the men how he once brought 
down three hazel-hens with one shot, or hear his dry chuckle as he 
repeats an “Anectod” (his own spelling) as they sit at wine. He 
knew, too, how to convey his homage to the ladies; now by his 
demeanour, now by a well-turned compliment, now by some 
musical attention that wouid make them feel he melted at the 
sight of their beauty. 

Musically and socially Haydn began to live to the full extent 
of his nature. Before long he had also to be a diplomat. The 
Professional Concerts, while féting him to his face, crabbed him 
behind his back. Haydn held a wise course; and when the first 
Salomon Concert came, on March 11, 1791, he scored such a suc- 
cess with his new D major Symphony that Dr. Burney said 
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Haydn’s appearance in the orchestra “‘seemed to have an electrical 
effect on all present and he never remembered a performance where 
greater enthusiasm was displayed.” The slow movement was 
encored. At the following concerts the D major was repeated 
three times by special request, and the B-flat major symphony 
produced with almost equal success. Up to the time of his Benefit 
Concert on May 16 (again a tremendous success), Haydn was 
occupied mainly with orchestral music. But the libretto for his 
opera was now chosen, and he felt he must turn to work on it in 
earnest. Founded on the lovely old story of Orpheus and Euri- 
dice, it was to be called “L’ Anima del Filosofa.” 

To secure quiet for composition he carried out his plan of 
moving from Great Pulteney Street. Today the street cries that 
worried him have sunk to a faint murmur beneath the roar of 
motor traffic, and where he went for country peace is now a slum 
bordering a railway. In May, 1791, Lisson Grove was a charming 
spot. Pohl, whose book on “Haydn in London” must ever be the 
starting-point for writers on the same subject, says next to nothing 
about this sojourn, and made the curious slip of stating that Lisson 
Grove was on the northern side of London, though he is right in 
placing it between the present Regent’s Park and Edgware Road. 
I have been at pains to secure some hitherto unknown material. 
Actually Lisson Grove lay on the northwest border of the town, in 
charming country such as one may see today in Kent or Surrey, 
yet within walking distance, for an active person, of the principal 
concert halls and theatres. Two great roads ran almost within a 
stone’s throw, while Lisson Grove turned out of the “New Road” 
(now Marylebone Road), and at the corner stood the old Manor 
House. Opposite was a grove of trees; nearby a famous 
inn, “The Yorkshire Stingo,” and past the Manor House, up 
Lisson Grove itself, a farmhouse (probably the Home farm) 
faced onto Lisson Green and backed onto a nursery garden and 
cricket ground. Quiet enough in all truth, looking out on wide 
views of sky and northern hills, with rolling fields of grass where the 
cows grazed and the Westbourne ran as an open stream reflecting 
long summer twilights. Thanks to the kindness of the Librarian 
of St. Marylebone Public Library, I have found an old print of 
the farm dating from 1770. In the foreground are a pond, a pump, 
fences, cattle, a cart, a road and a gate into a field. On the right 
a group of farm buildings abutting on the farmyard, and behind, 
the farmhouse itself, two-storied, with two steep-roofed back 
wings, and a grove of trees beyond. I have no doubt this was the 
place where Haydn lodged from May till August 4th, 1791, and 
where he wrote his last (and unfinished) opera. 
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He always composed at the piano, and that he might have a 
good one Dussek sent over his own from Brompton. The retreat 
was enlivened by visits from friends—most frequent among them 
the young J. B. Cramer. Haydn had promised to go to Oxford 
on May 18, 1791, to play at a concert. He did not appear, as we 
learn from a notice in the Oxford Journal. “Mr. Hayward ... is 
exceedingly sorry for the disappointment occasioned by Mr. 
Haydn’s not attending the Music room that evening, contrary to a 
solemn Promise given, as he had actually said, he would be ready 
to get into the carriage with the Singers and Mr. Burtchart, who 
was to have come with him at an early hour; but when the carriage 
went to take him up at Lisson Grove, near Paddington, he begged 
Mr. Forezain to acquaint Mr. Hayward, that he was obliged to 
attend a rehearsal of an opera that morning, but that he would 
follow afterwards in a post-chaise, so as to get to Oxford by seven 
o’clock. Why he did not come, Mr. Hayward will endeavour to 
learn.” Haydn simply didn’t come because the rehearsal was too 
Jong, and he had to publish an apology! 

At the end of May, Haydn attended the Handel Festival— 
which made an overwhelming impression on him. “He is the 
master of us all,”’ said Haydn. 

In June, though not concerned in any special musical tri- 
umphs, Haydn received the first intimations of romance. Mistress 
Schroeter, a lovely, wealthy and amiable widow, had begun taking 
music lessons from him. She wrote: 

Mrs. Schroeter presents her compliments to Mr. Haydn, and informs 
him she is just returned to town, and will be very happy to see him when- 
ever it is convenient to him to give her a lesson. 

James Str. Buckingham Gate, Wednesday, June 29, 1791. 

A simple beginning, yet already with a quiver of feeling in 
the words “will be very happy to see him.”” What Haydn replied 
or whether he ever wrote to her at all in the friendship that followed 
we do not know. But it is to Haydn that we owe the preservation 
of her letters. He copied them himself and treasured them to the 
last, when as an old and broken man years later he sat in the little 
house in Vienna waiting “for God to call him to Himself.” He 
told Dies then that Mistress Schroeter was “‘an English widow in 
London who loved me. Though sixty years old, she was still 
lovely and amiable, and J should certainly have married her if I had 
been single.” 

Most of this is true. She was the widow of J. S. Schroeter, 
an excellent musician who had been music-master to the Queen, 
but whether she was sixty some writers take leave to doubt. 
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Haydn had a habit of putting personal facts under an aspect 
favourable to himself. 

In July 1791 Haydn really got to Oxford for Commemoration 
to receive the degree of Doctor of Music. His pleasure in the 
honour was great. “JI thank you!” he called to the assembly, 
holding out the skirt of his scarlet robe meanwhile, and he often 
afterwards signed his name as Dr. Joseph Haydn. 

In August he left Lisson Grove—perhaps because the property 
had just been sold in lots—and spent over a month as the guest of 
Mr. Brassey “where I have been residing in the country [wrote 
Haydn to Frau von Genzinger in Vienna] amid lovely scenery, 
with a banker whose heart and family resemble the Genzingers, 
and where I live as in a monastery. God be praised! I am in 
good health, with the exception of my usual rheumatic state. I 
work hard, and in the early mornings, when I walk in the wood 
alone with my English grammar, I think of my Creator, of my 
family, and of all the friends I have left.”” This idyllic place was 
twelve miles from London, and Haydn noted in his journal “I was 
very well entertained.” 

The Brasseys meantime probably looked on Haydn as a kindly 
old celebrity with the resigned emotions of a hermit. They would 
have been astonished if they had read the letter Haydn penned toa 
certain Luigia Polzelli on the day he came to them. She was a 
singer with whom he had consoled himself for twelve years. 


As concerning your poor husband [he wrote] I tell you that 
Providence has done well to liberate you from so great a weight, for it is 
better to be in the other world than to be useless in this one. The poor 
man suffered so much. Dear Polzelli, perhaps, perhaps the moment will 
arrive which we have so often desired, when two pairs of eyes will be 
closed. Here is one pair shut! But what of the other?—Enough of all 
this, let it be as God wills! 


Haydn was in fact beginning to live under great emotional 
stress. It increased as the autumn drew on. Frau Haydn, prob- 
ably aware of Haydn’s English admirers, and certainly aware of 
Polzelli’s death, wrote her husband envenomed letters. Their 
tone may be gathered from her request for money to buy a house 
she had seen in which it would be so nice for her to live when she 
was a widow. Luigia Polzelli, then in Italy, seems to have got 
wind of Haydn’s new friendships, probably through her sister in 
London, and her reproaches were so bitter that poor Haydn wrote 
her on November 13, 1791, that he had not slept for three days 
after receiving her letter and he protested he admired and loved 
her as much as on the first day. 
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Meantime the musical situation intensified. The directors of 
the Professional Concerts tried to win Haydn away from his en- 
gagements to Salomon. His integrity was not to be bought, so 
the Professionals started a campaign of press defamation and 
engaged a counter attraction in the person of Haydn’s former pupil, 
Pleyel. Knowing the full extent of Haydn’s difficulties, one can 
but admire the sweet natural wisdom with which he met them. 
Socially he was as urbane and interested as ever; attended two 
banquets at the Guildhall; spent two days at Oatlands as the 
guest of the Prince of Wales (‘the handsomest man on God’s 
earth,” as the enthusiastic Haydn called him), and visited Cam- 
bridge en route for a visit to Sir Patrick Blake. In December a 
heavy sorrow fell—Mozart’s death. On December 23, Pleyel 
arrived; Haydn dined with him next day, was constantly in his 
company and attended all Pleyel’s concerts. Nevertheless Haydn 
was not unaffected by the strain. He wrote to Frau v. Genzinger 
(Jan. 17, 1782): 

Never in my life did I write so much in one year as during the last, 

which has indeed utterly exhausted me, and it will do me good to be 
able to take a little rest when I return home. At present I am working 
for Salomon’s concerts, and feel bound to take all possible trouble, for 
our rivals of the Professional Society have sent for my pupil, Pleyel. I 
could easily perceive that there was a dead set against me, so I also 
announced publicly that I would likewise give twelve different new pieces; 
so in order to keep my promise, and to support Salomon, I must be the 
victim and work perpetually. I do feel it, however, very much. My 
eyes suffer most, and my nights are very sleepless, but with God’s help 
I shall overcome it all. 
On March 9, Salomon gave his fourth concert. ‘Haydn shone 
with more than his usual lustre,” says the account in the Morning 
Advertiser. “‘The new Concertante was performed for the first 
time with admirable effect. The new overture is one of the 
grandest compositions we ever heard and it was loudly applauded; 
the first and last movements were encored. It was near twelve 
o’clock before the Concert was over.” 

Musically it was a shining triumph; enough to account for 
the critic’s words. Yet looking back we can see that Haydn 
must have also been under some of the strongest emotions of his life. 
The friendship with Mrs. Schroeter had been quietly gathering 
strength. Yet even in February, 1791, though she addressed him 
as “My dear,” she still wrote to him sedately. Then early in 
March—probably on March 6—something happened. They 
discovered they loved each other. Mrs. Schroeter’s letter, written 
next day, reads like that of a girl. ‘‘My dear [she says] I was 
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extremely sorry to part with you so suddenly last Night, our con- 
versation was particularly interesting and I had a thousand 
affectionate things to say to you. My heart was and is full of 
tenderness for you, but no language can express half the Love and 
Affection I feel for you. You are dearer to me every day of my 
life. I am very sorry I was so dull and Stupid yesterday, indeed 
my Dearest it was nothing but my being indisposed with a cold 
occasion’d my stupidity. I thank you a thousand times for your 
concern for me” and so on in a passionate strain even to the post- 
script. 

The persecution of the Professionals, the newspaper campaign 
against Haydn, the sight of him reeling beneath his terrible efforts, 
must have gone to her heart; the impulse to comfort him grew 
unbearably strong. He on his part had feared—one sees from the 
later part of her letter—that she was displeased with him, or had 
no confidence in him. The situation had been charged to break- 
ing point with feeling. Mistress Schroeter probably knew little 
of Frau Haydn; she certainly knew nothing of Haydn’s relations 
with the Polzelli. Pathetically she attributed all she could not 
understand in his behaviour to her own shortcomings, to her 
dullness and stupidity—and wondered why he had parted “so 
suddenly last night.” So suddenly! To say that Haydn’s 
emotions were complicated is a mild way of putting it. 

March and April passed at the same high tension. Salomon’s 
twelve concerts, thanks to Haydn, achieved phenomenal success. 
On March 23 the famous “Surprise” symphony was played for the 
first time. And all through those months Mrs. Schroeter con- 
tinued to write love-letters with an humble adoration that is quite 
touching. Haydn’s side of the affair is more enigmatic. One or 
two notes in the journal of his first English visit may relate to it: 

My friend, you think I love you; in truth, you are not mistaken... . 

In solitude, too, there are divinely lovely duties, and to perform 
them in quiet is more than wealth... . 

Do not desire too great happiness or a too lovely wife. Heaven 
might, in anger, grant your wish!... 

Who wisely observes the whirligig of things cannot be made happy 
by good fortune or unhappy by bad.... 

God in one’s heart, a good little wife in one’s arm, the first brings 
salvation, the second warmth. 

Haydn was no Tristan or Galahad but a denizen of the Vienna of 
the Rosenkavalier. 

Then came the last straw. Luigia Polzelli threatened to 
arrive in England. No wonder Haydn suffered from headaches 
and sleeplessness! While Mrs. Schroeter was ‘“‘almost trembling” 
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for her “D. L. [Dear Love’s] health,” he was beating off the Pol- 
zelli to the best of his ability, assuring her the English did not care 
much for Italian Opera, and firmly declining to get her any engage- 
ment. Apart from considerations of Mrs. Schroeter, Haydn 
certainly did not wish to have this second-rate woman—the 
Polzelli—spoil his successes. His Benefit Concert had been a 
+ triumph; Salomon’s season ended (June 6) with “‘an extasy of 
o admiration.” Haydn had pleasant excursions to Windsor Castle 
and Ascot (where he saw the Races, remarking that the jockeys 


4 looked lean as greyhounds), and visited the great astronomer 
Herschel at Slough. 
z The English sojourn was drawing to a close. “Indeed my 


Dst Love .. . every moment of your company is more and more 
precious to me now your departure is so near,” wrote poor Mrs. 
Schroeter. Haydn left England about the end of June, travelling 
ss by the Rhine route. After this there are no more love-letters. 
on Perhaps the Polzelli succeeded in making trouble. 
* * 
* 


The eighteen months in Austria between Haydn’s English 
visits hardly enter this article. With his English earnings he 
bought the house now known as No. 19 Haydngasse, and Beet- 
hoven came to him as a pupil. Otherwise the period was mainly 
one of quiet composition in preparation for his next tour. 

On Sunday, January 19, 1794, Haydn again set out for 
England. This time he took with him Elssler—half-copyist, half- 
valet, and wholly devoted to his master. They arrived on Febru- 
ary 4th—a day after the date advertised for Salomon’s first 
concert. One presumes the Channel had been perverse. Any- 
how, the concert was postponed to February 10, and Haydn went 
straight to No. 1 Bury Street, St. James’s—a lodging which may 
or may not have been dictated by its proximity to Mrs. Schroeter. 

The second visit was a time of unchallenged success. Haydn 
reigned paramount as composer; he was more welcomed than ever 
by the Royal Family, more féted by the nobility. The English, 
seeing him in the street would eye him in silence and go away 
saying: “This is certainly a great man.” One after another the 
six new symphonies were produced, each more admired than the 
; last. Among them was the E-flat, No. 99, his own favourite; the 
4 “Paukenwirbel,” No. 103, and the D major, No. 104. In the 
4 words of the “Oracle” for February 11, 1794: “‘We must of neces- 
- sity be brief. And after all it may be best, when the chef-d’ceuvre 
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of the great Haydn is the subject. .. . Come then, expressive 
Silence, muse his praise.” 

Between the end of one Salomon Season and the beginning of 
the next Haydn paid a round of visits in true English country- 
house style. We hear of him at Waverly Abbey, Bath, Bristol, 
Winchester, Portsmouth, Southampton, the Isle of Wight, ete. 
When in London, he visited every important entertainment that 
was forward, and recorded of his own Benefit Concert: ““The whole 
company was extremely pleased and so wasI. I took that evening 
1000 gulden. One can do that only in England.” 

In spite of all this prosperity—or perhaps because of it— 
this second visit attracts one less than the first. Haydn’s jotting 
book shows us a man who, in growing older, has measured society 
shrewdly and makes his journal a store for social ammunition. 
Yet, as one reads, his racy humour, his power of observation, his 
kindliness win their way, till at last one almost hears his dry 
chuckle over such an entry as: “Mr. Lord Avington [Abingdon?] 
sets it to music, but miserably. I do it a little better’; or the 
story of the ““Brauthbaar” [Haydn’s spelling] where a blind organ- 
ist had married a blind heiress, and Haydn winds up: “Now he 
plays the organ no more.” 

Haydn’s spelling is a continual delight. One entry of “6 . 
Schiots, 12 deto” beat even H. E. Krehbiel, when he tried to in- 
terpret it. I humbly submit that Haydn had bought 18 shirts! 

During his English visits Haydn composed no less than 768 
pages of music, and netted 24,000 gulden. His thoughts began 
to turn towards home. He respectfully refused the Queen when 
she asked him to settle in England. Yet he lingered for two 
months after the concert season ended. Why? Perhaps he was 
tired, but more likely he knew in his heart that this was his last 
visit. And Mistress Schroeter? Among the precious autographs 
he left behind, he confided his six symphonies to a lady, and next 
winter dedicated Three Trios to Mistress Schroeter. 

The last day came, August 15, 1795. Haydn departed with 
Elssler and a talking parrot someone had given him. By the end 
of the month he was in Vienna. 


* * 
* 


Fresh from his English successes, Haydn was honoured 2s 
never before. Perhaps because his genius for symphony and 
guartet had never reached its height till fanned by English praise. 
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But it was not alone on Haydn the symphonist that England set 
its mark. Haydn the choral composer had been moved to the 
heart by the grandeur of Handel’s choruses and by the English 
choral singing. If the music to “King Alfred” (1796) showed 
English sympathies, his masterpiece ‘““The Creation” (1798) was 
a direct outcome in text and treatment of his English sojourn. 
Another notable work was the “‘Nelson Mass” (1798) also linked 
to England through Haydn’s admiration for the hero. Most 
strange of all, but for Haydn’s English visit Austria would never 
have had her National Anthem. “God save the King” so im- 
pressed Haydn when here, that out of his genius and a childhood’s 
recollection of folk-song he shaped the noble tune now known as 
“Austria.” Its original title was “Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser.” 
By 1799 Haydn was already at work on “‘The Seasons,” another 
great choral composition founded on an English text. 

The records of those years are interwoven with references 
to England. Now it is a request from Thomson to set accompani- 
ments to Scotch folk-airs; now it is a visit from J. B. Cramer, who 
had been so welcome in Lisson Grove. Then it is Nelson himself 
who crosses the scene, and two months later he is back, travelling 
with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and Haydn is invited to 
conduct bis own compositions for their delectation. The celebri- 
ties visit Eisenstadt and Lady Hamilton devotes herself to Haydn, 
who on his part composes a special song in honour of Nelson’s 
victory at the Battle of the Nile. The words are by Mrs. Knight, a 
satellite of Fmma’s. Haydn and Nelson exchange gifts—the 
composer’s pen and the hero’s gold watch. 

“The Seasons” came to a first hearing in April 1801, raptur- 
ously acclaimed by all. Haydn believed his labours on it had 
given him the stroke which broke him. The last eight years were 
like the slow northern twilights he had seen in England with 
wonderment. At first he could work, but little by little the power 
waned. At length he sat mostly alone in the shadowy rooms of 
his small house, watched over by his faithful Nannerl and Elssler, 
dwelling less on the present than on the past. Frau Haydn had 
died in 1800; Luigia Polzelli had married some other man. Haydn 
spoke most of his English visits. ‘They were a wealth of happiness 
to him. When Dies or Griesinger came he would brighten up, 
telling them of the banker Brassey, who had nearly shot himself 
for being too happy (so the tale grew); of Mrs. Tom Shaw—‘“‘The 
loveliest woman I ever saw,” of Mrs. Hodges—also “the loveliest 
woman I ever saw,” and of Mistress Schroeter, “lovely and ami- 
able.” In the pages of Pohl she disappears in 1796, on mention 
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of the Trios Haydn dedicated to her. I have been able to carry 
their friendship further. Among the subscribers to the original 
edition of the “Creation” (Artaria 1800) there stands her name: 
‘Mistress Schroeter.” So she had not forgotten! 

Musing in the room where Haydn died, one becomes haunted 
by his English memories. Slowly they flutter to earth like late 
rose petals. In the National Library at Vienna is a strangely 
touching page of a song in Haydn’s writing. He had already 
noted the words in his second English journal under the title “The 
Ladies’ Looking-Glass.”” The music has (in Shakespeare’s words) 
“‘a dying fall’: 

Trust not too much to that enchanting Face, 


Beaty’s [!] a charm but soon that charm will pass, 
But soon that charm will pass. 


Dear Haydn! the spelling is his own. 


* * 
ob 


In 1805 Nelson had died at Trafalgar. Four years later 
Haydn himself drew near his end. He was very weak, yet aware 
of his country’s troubles. Napoleon was besieging Vienna. On 
May 10 a cannon ball fell close to the little house. Haydn, 
Elssler, Nannerl, the house, everything, trembled violently. 
Haydn gathered his courage and cried with sublime illogicality: 
“Kinder, fiirchtet euch nicht, denn wo Haydn ist kann nichts 
geschehen. . .” 

Brotherhood of courage! It was the Nelson touch. 
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HAYDN AND THE OPERA 
By PAUL HENRY LANG 


the stage of musical history, presented an unusually intricate 

phase in the development of musical art. Everything was 
in fermentation and—with the passing of the two great masters 
of the late Baroque—waiting for the genius who would sum up 
the labor of individuals and nations. Instrumental music found 
great pioneers in the group of musicians constituting the Mann- 
heim school (there was also a smaller group working in Vienna). 
Their astonishing productivity is well illustrated by Breitkopf’s 
catalogue of 1762 enumerating some fifty composers with about 
three hundred symphonies. The other branch of music, longing 
for new ways of expression, was the opera. 

Our objective is Haydn’s réle in this evolution. In order to 
approach the subject we have to summarize briefly the situation 
of operatic music prior to the advent of Gluck and Mozart, the 
masters who closed the line of evolution. 

In his Petit Prophéte de Boehmischbroda (1753) Baron Grimm 
interpreted the sentiments of his contemporaries as a desire for 
expressive opera-music which would abandon the so-called “gal- 
lant” style. French and Italian zxsthetes readily joined this 
movement. This germ of dramatic conception was developed 
by Niccolo Jommelli and Tommaso Traétta. Jommelli was the 
first great Italian composer of the century who realized the ideas 
of the xsthetes and molded the dramatic elements of the style 
of both nations into one. This first step was enormous, but— 
naturally—it could not lead to perfect solution. During his stay 
in Stuttgart, Jommelli became acquainted with German instru- 
mental music, and the result was a remarkable union of Italian 
grace with German vigor. The other great Italian who paved 
the way for Gluck was Traétta. In his operas Ifigenia in Tauride 
and Antigona he created the really dramatic “chorus-opera,” 
which was the last stage before Gluck’s Orfeo. Side by side with 
this movement, which aimed at a cosmopolitan style by utilizing 
everything valuable in the individual national schools, there con- 
tinued to flourish unhampered the original Neapolitan opera as 
represented by Sacchini. 

The situation in France, before the advent of Gluck was— 
as we said—such that artistic public opinion, represented by the 
encyclopedists, demanded reforms. The slogan of the time was 
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(Rousseauian) naturalism, and they wanted to see these principles 
introduced into music. Grimm was even surpassed by the ener- 
getic Rousseau who attacked vigourously the meaningless pomp 
of the French opera. He wanted the composer of dramatic music 
to approach his subject from an angle of sentiment rather than 
display mere imitations of a descriptive nature. The form of 
opera which dealt with human beings and human emotions de- 
clined with the minor successors of Rameau, but it was revived 
in the form we know as the comic opera. The initiative came 
from abroad, from Italy. The first period of the opéra-comique, 
until about the middle of the 18th century, saw the vaudeville- 
comedy as performed mostly on the “illegitimate” stage: the 
Thédtre de la Foire. Here we find real life, flesh and blood, and 
real emotions. It is interesting to observe the philosopher- 
musician, who fought so stubbornly in denying the artistic value 
or even existence of French music, reaching a compromise between 
French and Italian styles in his comic opera Le Devin du Village. 
The spirit of the French chanson left its unmistakable marks in 
this union. Rousseau’s work opened a new era, and Duni and 
Philidor continued to cultivate the genre with fine craftsmanship. 

German musical dramaturgy became the victim of a low 
comic element which permeated the opera libretto. The great 
polyhistorian of 18th-century Germany, Mattheson, musician and 
poet himself, detected with his sharp eyes the weak spots. “In 
my opinion,” he wrote, “‘a good opera theater is nothing else but 
an academy of many fine arts, where architecture, painting, the 
dance, poetry ...and above all music should unite to bring 
about a work of art.” This is but the first literary record on the 
Wagnerian Gesamtkunstwerk. 

Then Anton Schweitzer created from the blend of the charac- 
teristics of the various national recitative styles a new form of 
art of remarkable unity. Ignaz Holzbauer and J. F. Reichardt 
continued the development. Yet German genius rejected the 
recitative and continued to search for a truly German ideal of 
opera. This was obtained by another mixture of national styles, 
the English “‘ballad-opera” serving as godfather; and the essen- 
tially German Singspiel appeared. The Singspiel soon exchanged 
its English tutelage for French and had its first great and original - 
master in the person of Adam Hiller. 

When the Singspiel reached Vienna it found a rich soil, 
especially in the form of the improvised comedy. This is the 
point at which we meet with Haydn. Before taking up the 
survey of Haydn’s dramatic work, however, we should like to 
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complete the picture of the development of opera in the second 
half of the century which we attempted to give. The Singspiel, 
an invention of northern Germany, had a different situation to 
face when it reached Vienna. The original Singspiel presented 
a consistent, even though small, form in which were already 
assimilated the various elements from which it had originated. 
In Vienna a new mixture was inevitable. The infiltration of 
Italian elements was as characteristic of the Viennese Singspiel 
as was the French touch in its North German ancestor. 

Haydn began his musical career as a choirboy in St. Stephen’s 
in Vienna. It should be remembered that the great master of 
instrumental music spent his youth in a musical environment which 
was purely vocal. Later on we see Haydn in Vienna at the house 
of Metastasio, the most famous of Italian librettists, whose works 
were set to music by the greatest of contemporary musicians. 
Metastasio in his turn introduced Haydn to Porpora, greatest of 
vocal teachers of his time. “I profited, in my relationship with 
Porpora, in singing, in composition and in the Italian language,” 
says Haydn in his autobiographical sketch. Intercourse with 
persons so closely connected with the operatic stage! must have 
had its repercussion, and indeed the composer wrote the music to a 
Singspiel entitled Der Neue Krumme Teufel (1751). It seemed 
natural that the young musician, saturated with vocal, especially 
operatic music, should take up the career of an opera composer, 
the major field of musical activity of his time. We shall try to 
indicate, in the following, some of the reasons that prevented him 
from becoming primarily an opera composer; but first let us follow 
his further connections with opera. After a short stay in Count 
Morzin’s service, Haydn was appointed conductor of the orchestra 
of Prince Paul Anton Eszterhazy. 

In those days the best music was cultivated by the aristocrats. 
The Kinsky, Schwarzenberg, Eszterhazy, Erdédy, Liechtenstein, 
Lobkowitz and other princely courts of Austria, Hungary and 
Southern Germany often surpassed the imperial court in the art 
of music. The Empress Maria Theresia exclaimed once: “If J 
want to hear good opera I must go to Eszterhéza.” A real love 
of music by the Eszterhazy princes had made their residence one 
of the most brilliant musical centers. Prince Nicholas had built a 
magnificent little theater and Haydn contributed frequently to 
the repertoire. Several of the libretti, printed in Vienna or in 
Sopron (Oedenburg) have been preserved, and we can see from 
them that the repertoire was patterned after the Viennese opera. 


1Haydn, through Porpora, probably met Gluck and Dittersdorf. Cf. Burney, 
“The Present State of Music in Germany.” I. 290. 
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Owing to the prince’s predilection for this genre, the playful opera 
—dramma giocoso—formed the bulk of the repertoire. Besides 
this popular form of opera, we find the heroic-comic—eroi-comico— 
opera, but very seldom the serious species, the dramma per musica. 
Sacchini, Piccini, Dittersdorf, Gassmann, Paisiello, Salieri, Traétta, 
Cimarosa, Righini and others figure on the programs. Shortly 
after the erection of the new theater, Haydn had the second 
opportunity in his life to compose for the musical stage. He com- 
posed five “‘operettas” one after the other, but evidently not with 
great enthusiasm. Pohl, his excellent biographer, remarks that 
his writing is hasty and careless, in contrast with his other manu- 
scripts. The writer does not propose to offer any detailed analyses 
of these now forgotten operas, the manuscripts of which are either 
lost or inaccessible to the public at large. He had, however, 
an opportunity to make a summary examination of them upon 
the occasion of a visit at the Eszterhazy castle. 

Pohl records some 24 operas. The most important among 
them were Lo Speciale (The Pharmacist, 1768), the only opera 
that was revived on several occasions; L’Infidelita Delusa (Foiled 
Infidelity, 1773), performed with great success before the Em- 
press; La Vera Constanza (True Constancy, 1779). Orlando 
Paladino, composed in 1782, became very popular in the following 
years. Performances in Mannheim, Dresden, Frankfurt, Berlin, 
etc., are recorded. Haydn called his last opera, Armida (1783), 
his best operatic work. With it he abandoned that form of art, 
save for a fragmentary opera entitled Orfeo, composed during his 
first visit in London. 

Our knowledge of Haydn’s apprenticeship is very meagre, 
but from what we know we may assume that he never received a 
systematic musical training in composition. In the absence of 
such education, he had recourse only to personal observation; 
and everything, including his connection with operatic music, 
was accidental. He followed one path, only to discover that 
another suited him better. It took him a very long time, and 
cost him much effort and a great deal of experimentation before 
he found—at the age of fifty—his own ways of expression. In 
his middle period of creation (1770-1790) we meet a different - 
artist. The pleasure of turning out tuneful melodies which 
characterizes the “gallant” style, the Rococo, changes and grows 
into a mastery of polyphonic part-writing. Here is an important 
point which—more than any other—seems to explain his failure 
as opera composer. 
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The art of thematic development is Haydn’s specific genius. 
We see traces of it even in his early works, it is a sort of basic 
phenomenon with him. Detail in composition (and real artists 
show especially in the details the most thorough craftsmanship) 
is work which is derived from the whole and leads back to it. 
What makes Shakespeare’s characters great is, that the poet 
develops, above all, those traits in their nature and mentality, 
from which their destiny, their rise or fall, originates. These, and 
only these limitations enabled him to give to his dramatic actions 
the sense of unity. Haydn proceeds in the same manner, but his 
characters or figures are abstract beings. In his development of 
the thematic element he gives the essential by eliminating every- 
thing that is secondary or that has no bearing on the destiny 
of his subjects. The detail serves him in working out the character 
of his motives, in leading them into a situation which enables 
them to present the solutions of their destinies as inevitable natural 
phenomena. 

Haydn’s art of developing a pregnant idea through all imagin- 
able metamorphoses, shades, lights, from good-natured con- 
versation to anguished utterance, is what makes him a great 
composer. In the string-quartets of 1781 we have perfect examples 
of the art of the matured master. With the insight of a genius, 
Haydn seizes now upon the idea which is most fitting to be elabo- 
rated. With unbroken flow and complete disregard of material 
unessential for his purpose, the development breaks in with a 
logic that can hardly be explained. The power of thematic 
consistency is such that it sometimes makes it possible to dispense 
with the introduction of a second individual theme. Scarcely any 
musician ever attained that inexorable logic of thematic sonata 
construction, and even Beethoven hardly surpassed it. Haydn 
was called the father of symphony, and indeed, the remarkable 
achievements of the South German instrumental schools reached 
their culmination in his works. Mozart, and especially Beethoven, 
the other instrumental composer par excellence, found a perfect 
model in him. 

Of a different nature was his relationship to Mozart. The 
comparison of their personalities will furnish the other clue to 
Haydn’s dramatic conceptions. 

The unparallelled friendship and mutual influence of these two 
great musicians is known to all. Yet what a difference in nature, 
character and conception! Haydn, the “abandoned” child who 
had to fight his way to mastery, and whose only principle could 
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have been non schole sed vite discimus, and Mozart the man of 
the world, who enjoyed such a splendid education! Paris—Lon- 
don—Latin abstraction and English empiricism—J. Chr. Bach— 
then Italy—Martini—Hasse—the great singers. The Italian 
dreams followed Mozart through his whole life as they haunted 
Hiindel and Goethe, and they crystallized, as in Hindel, in a 
passion for the human voice—for singing. This passion was so 
powerful that the vocal elements intruded into his instrumental 
style. Haydn’s genius lived in the instruments; his poetical life 
became the life of oboes, horns and violins. He plays on his 
instruments; Mozart sings on them. Haydn’s orchestra is exuber- 
ant with life, with his instruments jumping about capriciously. In 
his magnificent symphonies Mozart is always under the spell of 
the voice; everything sings there, even his allegros. It is no 
wonder that, with such a disposition, Haydn became the purest 
representative of German musical culture, for which instrumental 
music is as typical as is vocal music for the Latins.2, And Mozart? 
He conserved the great and old virtues of Italian music—the 
noble and severe sense of colour and form. In his more universal 
genius these elements united with German transcendentalism and 
embodied the plans, desires and hopes of the outgoing century. 

Some writers have suggested that Haydn did not become a 
great opera-composer simply because he had never been in close 
touch with real operatic music. This seems plausible if we remem- 
ber how the great symphonist always hoped to journey to Italy. 
“Owing to my good foundation in vocal training and instrumental 
accompaniment, I could have become an excellent opera composer 
had I had the opportunity of visiting Italy.” Let us glance at 
the operatic activities in Vienna, the culture of which was reflected 
at Eszterhaza. 

In the last quarter of the 18th century Vienna developed into a 
musical metropolis of such richness and splendor as the world had 
never known before. Opera became exceedingly popular. Gluck 
was still alive enjoying the fruits of a life-work. Mozart had 
settled down definitely in the capital. The greatest artists of the 
epoch lived there or stopped there on their way to and from Italy. 
Opera performances were given in the court theater and in the 

*It takes the imagination of a poet, the blindness of a political fanatic, and a mis- 
reading of musical styles to write about this most Austrian of composers: “He could not 
have written of set habit in the German idiom; he was Slave by race and Slave by temper 
(!), and his music is too genuine to present itself in foreign guise. It is from this point 
of view that we should understand him; not by loosely classifying him among a people 
with whom, he had little in common, but by regarding him as the true embodiment of his 


own — spirit.” (W. H. Hadow, A Croatian Composer, London, 1897, p. 84. Italics 
mine. 
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Laxenburg castle; even the regular theaters performed opera 
frequently, some of them every other day. Haydn’s Krumme 
Teufel and Vera Constanza had been performed on several occasions 
showing that he had been in direct contact with the operatic world. 
Then came a change in taste. The young Singspiel quickly tired 
of the simplicity of its subjects. The touching naiveté of the 
peasant boys and girls and the masked god-heroes was found 
tedious. The public wanted more spectacular things. Theatrical 
managers and poets, desiring to comply with the wishes of the 
populace, tried to bring more variety into the action by changing 
the scene to exotic or fantastic countries (Turkey, India, China, 
Fairyland, etc.). The Italian opera buffa and the French opéra 
comique readily followed their German sister. Such fantastic 
fairy-operas flourished in Vienna especially after Marinelli had 
opened the Leopoldstidter theater (1781) and Schikaneder the 
Theater an der Wieden (1787). The latter produced Singspiele 
of every imaginable kind, the majority of them, however, were of 
a low comic quality, with coarse jokes for the gallery. 

Such an atmosphere was entirely alien to the straight, simple 
nature of Haydn. We can see this aversion in a letter which 
accompanied the score of his cantata Applausus, written for the 
Benedictine monastery of Géttweig. ‘In case I have not executed 
my work according to your taste and intentions, I should not be 
blamed too much because I know neither the persons nor the locale 
of the plot. The endeavor to understand them made the work 
sour for me.”” No, this form of art culminated in the Magic Flute. 

Haydn himself was not blind to the situation and knew that 
his operas could not withstand time. Griesinger, one of his 
earliest biographers, reports (1810) the master’s own statement 
that he “realized that his operas, in their original form could 
hardly be produced in the new epoch (1800).””» Yet Haydn was 
the first, and perhaps the only contemporary, fully to appreciate 
the dramatic genius of Mozart; and he refused to write an opera for 
Prague, the stage which witnessed the successful premiére of Don 
Giovanni. Even the enthusiastic Pohl characterizes Haydn’s 
operatic music as conventional and lacking in inspiration. 

The most fervent admirers of Haydn have to admit that 
his masses correspond neither to the liturgy, nor to the ideas, 
exigencies or artistic traditions of the Catholic church. His 
naive devotion could not rise to that region, just as his jovial 
nature could not interpret, in the opera, tumultuous passions. 
There are deeply felt vocal passages, yet the instrumental accom- 
paniment with its witty figures scoffs at the well invented parts 
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for the singers. Absolute musical beauty alone does not constitute 
a criterion in judging the value of a mass. 

The two great oratorios—written at an age when other 
people acquiesce with resignation to the laws of life—testify to 
the undiminished youthful powers of invention of the aged master. 
More than that, they show an enormous progress in the art of 
vocal setting and represent a milestone in the history of the 
oratorio. Yet the Creation is no drama, despite the dramatis 
persone announced on the front page. Its form, a series of de- 
scriptive pictures, nevertheless, corresponded admirably to the 
genius of Haydn. The contemplative nature of the composer 
who likes to talk and to recite, filled them with incomparable 
music, but the instrumental composer could not belie himself, 
for the most concentrated and dramatic part of the work is un- 
questionably the instrumental introduction. The Seasons, to 
use Kretzschmar’s words, is genre-painting, idylls painted with 
the finesse and exactitude of the Flemish masters. 

A career which began in the domain of light opera came to an 
end in the admirable, exceedingly vital choruses of the oratorio. 
But the two extremes represent the dark cellar and the lofty roof. 
The solid edifice which rises between them is instrumental music. 
Haydn’s symphonies and string-quartets were the natural ex- 
pression of his musical thoughts and moods. The dramatic 
tension which he could not create on the stage, owing to a certain 
lack of psychological observation and objectivity, is revealed with 
singular power in the simple ensemble of two violins, viola and 
’cello. There he was a sovereign. ‘These works of his constitute 
an ideal language of truth; their parts cohere with vital necessity” 
(Goethe), and in them he “can amuse and shock, arouse laughter 
and deep emotion as no one else can do” (Mozart). 
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HAYDN PORTRAITS 
By JOSEPH MULLER 


Y the time this essay is read, the bicentenary of the birth 
of Joseph Haydn will have passed, marked, no doubt, by 
special performances of The Creation and of The Seasons, by 

lectures, by radio presentations, and perhaps by a biography or 
two. As biographies go, they are likely to be rush jobs, thrown 
together by an adept at romance rather than at facts. But they 
do serve the useful purpose of arousing interest in their subject 
and might lead some readers to look about for more substantial 
fare. I now present herewith an array of facts of a kind to serve 
this further purpose. 

It may be asked what my credentials are. Briefly, this: 
During years of sailing the seas and crossing the European conti- 
nent when on leave, I spent much time in catering to a hobby, 
that of collecting prints, drawings, and documents illustrating the 
lives of musicians and their circles. Naturally, that hobby was 
not born full-grown, but had to be nursed from small beginnings. 
There was a time when it existed only as a possibility and might 
have taken one of many directions, even away from music. But 
that story does not concern us here. We are, rather, concerned 
with my interest, among others, in Haydn, and with the story of his 
portraits and of my search for them. 

Few cities compare with Vienna in wealth of musical material. 
For over two hundred years she was the center of the German 
musical world, attracting the composers who during that period 
brought their art to the greatest glory in its entire history. Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, form a constellation which 
will shine as long as the name of music remains. Haydn really 
inaugurates the series, though he by no means marks the beginning 
of Vienna’s preéminence. That is to be sought much further 
back, in the seventeenth century, when the Hapsburg Emperors 
of Germany, who held a splendid court, first drew Italian opera 
across the Alps. And elsewhere, before Gluck and Haydn, there 
had been Bach and Handel. But Haydn is the first of the great 
German composers to have been at home in Vienna (though period- 
ically absent, chiefly in Hungary and England) and his associations 
with that city are today evidenced by many mementos. 

It was my good fortune early to become acquainted with 
Mr. Dominik Artaria, of the firm of Artaria & Company, the old 
Vienna print and music publishers. As head of the business which, 
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ever since its foundation in 1770, has remained in the Artaria 
family and whose archives constitute practically the family 
history, he was good enough to allow me access to their files and to 
glean therefrom much valuable information. They show how 
quickly the Artarias’ activities became a factor in the musical 
world and how soon their establishment attracted its remarkable 
clientéle. Coming originally to transact business, famous artists 
and lesser lights soon found the publishers’ house convenient for 
meeting and discussion, until in time it became their unofficial club. 

Haydn’s connection with the house dates from 1779, when 
negotiations were started for the publication of a number of his 
compositions, and these business relations lasted until his death in 
1809. In “Joseph Haydn und das Verlagshaus Artaria,” a pam- 
phlet compiled by Franz Artaria and Hugo Botstiber and published 
in Vienna in the year of the centenary, 1909, their transactions 
are entertainingly set forth. Of special interest are several 
Haydn letters there printed for the first time and the reproductions 
of the old music-titles and portraits in the Artaria list. 

How Haydn looked as a very young man we do not know, for 
fame and position came to him rather late. His long struggle 
against poverty and ill-luck ended only with his engagement as 
assistant chapelmaster to Prince Paul Anton Esterhazy at Eisen- 
stadt. In an anecdote concerning him at that period, Carpani, 
the biographer of Haydn and other musicians, first gives his nick- 
name, the “moor,” which Haydn’s swarthy complexion earned 
for him. A symphony was being played by the house orchestra. 
By the middle of the first allegro, the prince, recognizing the un- 
usual excellence of this music, stopped the players and asked for 
the name of the composer. Haydn was compelled to come out 
from his corner, where, embarrassed, he had been hiding. On 
seeing him, the prince exclaimed: “‘What? Is it this moor’s music? 
Well, moor, you remain in my service. ... Go, get into a master’s 
uniform right from the start. I don’t want to see you again in this 
outfit. You are too short, you cut a pitiful figure. You need a 
new coat, a wig with ribbons, and a red collar and heels. But I 
want these to be high, so that your stature may match your 
intelligence.” 

But, though the anecdote says “master” (maestro), Haydn was 
then really only assistant. It was not until five years later, upon 
the death of the chapelmaster, that Haydn fell heir to his post, 
in which he continued for twenty-eight years. Meanwhile Paul 
Anton had died and his brother Nicholas had succeeded him. In 
this prince Haydn found the patron he needed for full development, 
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for Nicholas was a passionate lover of music (he played the bary- 
tone with distinction) and he valued the composer rightly. At the 
newly built summer palace at Esterhaz an establishment was 
prepared for Haydn that allowed chapel, orchestral, and operatic 
performances of such splendor and magnitude that even Maria 
Theresia came to attend them. Thence his fame spread through- 
out Europe, but especially to Vienna, where the prince exhibited 
his orchestra and its director on gala occasions. 

The prince was responsible, also, for his chapelmaster’s earliest 
portraits. It has been held that the first one was the bust-portrait 
which Grundmann, an Austrian, was commissioned to paint about 
1768 for the music-room at Esterhaz, where it may be seen to this 
day. It has never been engraved, though a full-length portrait by 
Hammann and the popular lithograph thereof by Jab, published 
about 1858, may have utilized it. It has been judged an idealized 
Haydn, but this is overstating the case. At worst, the actual 
features may have been slightly softened. 

This Grundmann portrait, however, which shows the subject 
in a blue uniform, was not the first Haydn likeness. That distinc- 
tion, I believe, belongs to a painting by Alessandro Longhi which 
has found its way into our Brooklyn Museum of Art. It seems 
queer that no one should ever have noticed that in this picture the 
youthful composer is arrayed in red, the dress-color of all the mem- 
bers of the prince’s chapel, save that of the chapelmaster, who 
wore blue. Thus the Longhi portrait must date approximately 
from 1762, before Haydn became chapelmaster. It resembles 
the Grundmann in the elongated head and pinched cheeks and is 
likewise under suspicion of presenting a softened version of the 
harsh peasant features. But it shows for the first time the char- 
acteristic dark complexion, the high cheek-bones, the hooked nose, 
swollen at the tip by an inherited polyp, and the thick and pro- 
truding lower lip. 

The subject was fortunate indeed to have had an artist of the 
standing of Longhi to do his portrait. Himself not quite thirty at 
that time, Longhi, a Venetian and son of a noted painter, was still 
in the first flush of his power, which he perpetuated in many 
canvases. When his long life finally closed, it ended a period of 
portraiture, Longhi being known as the last descendant of the 
Venetian school. 

To that period belongs an oil painting by Charles Maucourt, 
who died in Paris in 1768. It is owned in New York and has been 
judged a Haydn portrait. If it is one, it shows none of the char- 
acteristic features of this or of any later period. For the same 
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reason I am inclined to question the identification of another 
early portrait traditionally said to represent the composer. It is 
a pastel by an unknown artist and owned by the Stift Heiligen- 
kreuz at Baden in Lower Austria. I find no reference to it except 
listings in the bibliographies. 

Important is the splendid and life-like picture of Haydn by 
Lorenz Guttenbrunn of Vienna, probably painted in the winter 
of 1770, when the composer, as always, spent the season in town. 
It is on wood and shows him at the piano, his pen raised in the 
act of composing. The painter emigrated to England in 1783. 
When Haydn arrived there in 1791, the two saw much of each 
other, though no further painting by Guttenbrunn is recorded. 
The 1770 portrait was engraved by the celebrated Schiavonetti in 
1792 and, because it has now become scarce, is one of the collector’s 
coveted prizes. I obtained my own copy at record low. It comes 
from the collection of the well-remembered Gustav Kobbé, which 
was auctioned off some fourteen years ago, and, for lack of inter- 
ested bidders, brought pitifully little. 

The first printed picture of Haydn, Artaria published in 1781. 
Johann Ernst Mansfeld designed and engraved it. Although 
technically on a par with the later Schiavonetti print, it is inferior 
in truthfulness. Lines and blemishes have been smoothed over 
to such an extent that all the individuality is gone from the face. 
But it seems that Haydn was pleased with this beautification, for 
in a letter he compliments the publishers, thanks them for the 
pleasure they had afforded his prince and himself, and expresses a 
desire to meet the artist. This Mansfeld engraving is the proto- 
type of prints by many practitioners, the worst of them so far 
from their original that they might well represent a different 
person. 

Next, a little-known artist by the name of Johann Zitterer 
painted a miniature head in water-color, perhaps in the year 1784. 
The high cheek-bones are there, but the rest of the face, the beauti- 
ful mouth and youthful charm, could hardly have been true 
records of the composer at fifty-two. In about 1793, after Haydn’s 
return from his first visit to England, Zitterer probably copied 
that miniature in a new water-color of Haydn, this time at the 
cembalo with the Andante movement of the Surprise Symphony 
on the rack before him. That symphony was composed and first 
performed in London in 1792, but the face is identical with the 
miniature of 1784. In 1800, Johann Joseph Neidl (who also made 
engravings of Mozart, Clementi, and Pleyel) used the later Zitterer 
for Artaria’s second venture in Haydn portraits. But, though a 
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faithful and most painstaking artist, he evidently found that the 
features needed “aging,” for Haydn had by this time reached 
sixty-eight. The Neidl is rare; it may be seen in the first edition 
of Carpani’s “Le Haydine,” Milano, 1812. 

Following the first Zitterer miniature we have the peculiar 
portrait of 1785 by Christian Ludwig Seehas, a German painter. 
The craftsmanship is good, perhaps slightly pedantic, but the 
expression is strange and cold. It might be a Haydn in his thirties 
posing as an English peer. 

In 1788, or thereabouts, an unknown artist painted a miniature 
in profile, which, in my opinion, is the most faithful graphic repre- 
sentation of Haydn’s coarse features that we possess. We repro- 
duce it herewith. From this miniature a painted silhouette was 
made which hung over Haydn’s bed. The miniature itself he 
presented to a lady, an admirer of his, after it had been in his 
possession for years. This would lead to the conclusion that it 
pleased him and would tend to show that he was sensitive about 
his pictures only when they were likely to reach the public. It was 
not until after his death that an enlarged and fine engraving from 
this miniature was made by Krauskopf for Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 
The miniature itself and the silhouette are the treasured possession 
of the Vienna Society of the Friends of Music and may be viewed 
in their Haydn Museum. 

Somewhat diffidently I assign to approximately the year 1788 
an oil painting entitled “Haydn in jungen Jahren,” artist unknown, 
which belongs to the “Tonkiinstler Witwen und Waisenverein 
Haydn” of Vienna. This portrait, which has never been engraved, 
is certainly not that of a young man. It shows a Haydn older 
than the one who sat for Seehas in 1785 and perhaps as old as the 
subject of the miniature just mentioned. While not as truthful 
in detail, it achieves the distinction of being the only portrait to 
picture him in the happy mood which pervades his music. This 
quality seems sufficient warrant for reproducing it here. 

The year 1790 opened a new era in the composer’s life. By the 
death of Prince Nicholas that year, he was temporarily released 
from his post, for the new ruler, Prince Anton, disbanded the 
orchestra. Its pensioned director, although still a member of the 
household, found himself, after all these years of service, at last at 
liberty to follow his own bent. He took rooms in Vienna, and there 
the famous violinist Johann Peter Salomon called on him and 
persuaded him to visit London, where he arrived in January, 1791. 
He returned to Vienna in July, 1792, because the new lord of 
Esterhéz desired his presence at the ceremonies of installation. 
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In February, 1794, he was again in London, but returned home 
finally in 1795, a new Prince Nicholas, Haydn’s fourth patron, 
having recalled him to reéstablish the orchestra. 

The composer’s sojourns in England greatly augmented his 
prestige and made his name a household word. Royalty favored 
him; society lionized him; the music chronicler Charles Burney 
celebrated him in verse; the painters vied with each other to 
immortalize his features, and from this time the list of portrait- 
prints grows large. The English portraits, like those painted at 
home, hardly ever represented Haydn at the age of sixty or more. 
He probably was frank about his wishes in this matter, counting 
it no weakness to be vain. 

His first English picture, the one by Ott, painter to the duke 
of Orleans, appeared in print in April, 1791. It is a stipple en- 
graving by the great Bartolozzi and represents technically Haydn’s 
finest portrait. But the flattery is patent and unpardonable. The 
original having disappeared, it is impossible to say whether painter 
or engraver is more to be censured. Perhaps it was Bartolozzi who 
improved on the original, for he was one of Haydn’s intimates and 
more likely to be tempted to humor him. Haydn frequented his 
house, dedicated several compositions to his wife, and assisted at 
his son’s wedding. Although this engraving, too, is now a rarity, 
I am the lucky possessor not of one, but of three copies. The first 
one belonged to a large and choice collection which I acquired 
from an interesting old pianist, who now lives quietly in Englewood, 
but who was a great teacher in his day and one of the early pupils 
of the Leipzig Conservatory. During his student years he traveled 
all over Germany for the express purpose of building up his collec- 
tion, the use and joy of which he has had for an entire lifetime and 
which he gave over to a younger enthusiast only when age began 
to make the care of it burdensome. My second Bartolozzi print 
comes out of that large curiosity-shop back of the cathedral in 
Seville. If you have been to the Seville Fair, you surely have been 
personally conducted to the place. The third copy comes from 
Spencer’s in New Oxford Street, London, where original drawings 
and prints divide honors with rare books, but all of them densely 
massed and in very small space. I could cover pages in rhapsodies 
over this choice bookseller and his shop; but you can read it all in . 
his “Forty Years in My Bookshop” (published, with handsome 
illustrations, by Houghton, Mifflin & Company). 

Haydn’s second English portrait was executed at the request 
of the Prince of Wales and, though juvenile, was said by contem- 
poraries to be a perfect counterpart of the genial musician. 
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It hangs in Hampton Court and is by John Hoppner, the gifted pupil 
of Reynolds and, according to some, the King’s natural son. From 
this portrait G. S. Facius made a fine engraving, which was pub- 
lished in 1807 and a messed-up copy of which I got from little Joe 
Cheng in Singapore. That is, I got it eventually. Joe was the 
compradore, which is the term for ship-chandler in the Far East, and 
had his office near the waterfront. It was on the second floor, a 
Conradian apartment, where the ship’s officers used to do business, 
loaf, and drink good Scotch. The very first day I called on him, 
I noticed on his standing-desk, set against the wall, a framed print, 
which I recognized as the Facius engraving I had been hunting for, 
though it struck me as strange that I should find it in these sur- 
roundings. Naturally, I asked Joe to let me have it; but he 
refused. After our acquaintance was two hours old, I ventured 
to renew my request and, on his remaining stubborn, began to 
probe for the reason. Contrary to Chinese indirection, I got it at 
once. Haydn in this picture is in a wig with side curls and a queue 
barely showing behind; it was the queue that did it. Joe felt 
that this was enough to identify the original as one of his departed 
ancestors and therefore entitled to worship. No doubt, in the 
hours of prayer, he used to bow before his namesake. However, 
this circumstance did not keep me from repeating my request 
several times during my stay, though still without effect. But the 
next year, at six in the morning of sailing day, Joe showed up in my 
cabin with a bunch of roses, the picture, and two quarts of cham- 
pagne. I still have the picture. 

A month after the appearance of the Bartolozzi print, and 
while the very private Hoppner portrait was still awaiting its 
engraver, the London music publisher Bland announced a com- 
peting article, a new engraved portrait, “after the painting on 
view at the Royal Academy.” Both painting and engraving were 
by Thomas Hardy. All the old authorities are puzzled as to the 
whereabouts of the original canvas. It has been owned for many 
years by that famous London collector, Arthur F. Hill, of Hill & 
Sons, one of the largest violin-making institutions in the world, 
and was exhibited at the London Music Loan Exhibition, held at 
Fishmongers Hall in 1904. That Hardy print has been copied 
even more frequently than the Mansfeld and often as badly; most 
of the copies, curiously enough, are not direct, but come via 
France. There, in 1802, one Alexandre Chaponnier redrew the 
Hardy portrait according to his own notions, taking slight liberties 
with nose, mouth, and chin, and engraved his drawing in a tech- 
nically fine stipple. From this, Laurens, preserving its essential 
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about 1768 for the music-room at Esterhaz 
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Portrait of Haydn painted by Allessandro Longhi, 
probably about 1762 
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beauty, made a copy to serve the following year as title-portrait 
to Volume 85 of the Neue Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek; and, 
also from this, after the composer’s death, Benoist, the renowned 
Paris artist, engraved the picture published by the old music-house 
of Janet et Cotelle. Further, the newly invented lithographic 
process was much employed in reproductions of the Hardy original. 
Already in 1815, the German von Wintter, that prolific disciple 
of Senefelder, had made an interesting but unfaithful version. 
Some years later, Vogt, the French artist, followed with one for 
Formentin & Cie. By the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
lithography had been brought to the highest degree of perfection, 
the Haydn lithographs most frequently seen showed the Hardy 
type. An American adaptation decorates the Haydn Collection 
of Church Music, published in Boston in 1850. _ 

During his second English visit, Haydn sat for George Dance; 
the copperplate is by Daniell. It is a most satisfactory portrait, 
even though the subject’s age could hardly be guessed. But it 
shows him and his characteristic features, for the second time in 
profile. He liked it immensely. 

Also during the second visit, Martin Archer Shee, the Irish 
portraitist, made a preliminary sketch for an attractive Haydn. 
Dated 1796, in its finished state, it is a three-quarter length figure, 
the left hand on a keyboard, the right hand holding a goose-quill. 
The Royal Society of Musicians in London owns it. In 1885, at 
the Music and Inventions Exhibition at the South Kensington 
Museum, another picture was labeled as by Shee, but the critics 
promptly called attention to the error. This gave rise to the 
report that the real Shee was lost, which in turn has found its 
way into print and has caused considerable confusion. Here also 
I must mention a portrait said to have been painted about 1794, 
attributed to one Wingfield. The painter is unknown. The 
portrait is variously described as oil and as pastel. I suspect very 
much that the mixup starts with Emil Vogel, who, in his article, 
published in Peters’ Jahrbuch, 1898, consecutively mentions an 
oil by Wingfield and a pastel at Esterhaz. I suspect that the oil, 
of which the Royal Society of Musicians is supposed to own a 
copy, is no other than the original Shee; that the pastel is the one 
listed as of 1802 below; and that Wingfield is a myth. 

Coming home from England in 1795, Haydn passed through 
Dresden and there posed for a pastel, ascribed to a certain Daniel 
Caffé and now in the possession of Peters in Leipzig. The face is 
idealized. It was engraved in the eighteen-fifties by the skilful 
Sichling and widely circulated. Erroneously the Sichling plate, 
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published by Breitkopf & Hiirtel, gives the painter as Résler, 
whom we shall mention presently; this error has been carried into 
all the bibliographies. But real interest attaches to an etching 
made from the engraving in 1889 in this country by the French 
artist Merciér for Scribner, who used it in the Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians. 

Haydn returned to Vienna a well-to-do man and enjoying 
unbounded popularity. His face was almost as well-known as that 
of the imperial sovereign, for it was to be seen in stone, in metal, in 
wax, on canvas, on paper, on silk, and even knitted in wool and 
woven into every conceivable kind of fabric. Many of these 
representations were copied and re-copied for years to come, losing 
much of their original realism in the process, while ideal heads 
were invented to swell the number. 

An account of all the continental portraits made of Haydn 
during the Jatter part of his life and shortly after his death, would 
be complicated and make hard reading. I refer the reader to 
the appended catalogue. The collector will of course attempt to 
acquire as many of these prints as he can obtain and pay for. But 
for the purposes of this article I shall mention only those which are 
outstanding artistically, or have had an interesting history, or 
which have achieved a large circulation and a wide popularity. 

The musician Pleyel, a favorite pupil of Haydn, had sponsored 
the first Paris edition of his teacher’s quartets. That edition, 
dedicated to the First Consul, was announced in April, 1799. The 
first instalment carried a title-page portrait of the master, a charm- 
ing but faithless likeness by the French draftsman Guérin, en- 
graved by Darcis. I have been unable to solve the riddle of how 
Guérin made the sketch. He does not appear to have had Haydn 
sit for him, yet there is no similarity between this and any other 
Haydn portrait that I know of. 

And how and where do you suppose I found my copy of the 
“Edition du Premier Consul”? Once upon a time there lived at 
Willemsted, Curacao, a certain Mynheer Bethencourt, occupying 
the ancestral Dutch three-floored frame structure. He was a 
friend of the well-to-do American consul, benefactor to the whole 
island, who had built for it an electric light plant, an ice plant, and 
a bridge. Such a man’s advice was certainly worth having, and 
on it Mynheer B. imported from Amsterdam a boatload of sheet- 
music in the best of taste: the Maiden’s Prayer, Leybach’s Fifth 
Nocturne, the Monastery Bells—several thousand copies each, 
with a view to supplying practically all the music-hungry that 
fringe the Caribbean Sea. But at his death the project (Libraria 
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Bethencourt) had got no further than piling the stock in the two 
upper floors, where, on shelves, it covered the walls from floor to 
ceiling in all the rooms, though not necessarily in any particular 
order. His son, who ran more to the Spanish idea of living for 
majiana, had sold to a German, just before my last visit, the entire 
stock and the house to keep it in. The German could not have 
paid much for the stock, for he offered it to me, in turn, for what- 
ever I might care to give. However, I simply searched it—in an 
infernally hot temperature—and did indeed find the needle in the 
haystack. 

Next follows the second Kininger drawing. In 1784 this 
affected artist had evolved a sketch of Haydn from the Gutten- 
brunn portrait. After the Berlin engraver Bolt had turned out a 
print of it, Kininger tried to sell it to Breitkopf & Hiirtel. They 
rejected it, but ordered him to draw the composer from life. Haydn 
called the resulting portrait stiff, though what strikes me most is 
the beatific upward glance into nowhere, an attitude commonly 
reserved for saints and utterly unsuited to Haydn’s geniality. 
The drawing achieved wide circulation in the plate made by the 
talented Pfeiffer in 1799 and used in February, 1800, for the same 
publisher’s edition of Haydn’s complete works. This portrait 
was copied repeatedly. 

Another original which has vanished is the Résler portrait of 
Haydn, painted about 1800 in Vienna. The engraving therefrom 
by the German Blaschke, made two years later, is the scarcest of all 
the Haydn prints. This Blaschke is not unknown to collectors 
here, for his engraving of Washington, which may have appeared 
between the same covers as the Haydn, is every bit as elusive. 
However, it was Pleyel who introduced the Résler type to the 
general public. Engraved by Triére, it appeared about 1808 as 
the title-page portrait of Pleyel’s Paris publication of Haydn 
quartets in score. The Résler Haydn, judged from the engravings, 
shows a kindly man, who, though favored, looks his age. 

A beautiful but highly idealized miniature painting on ivory, 
made by an unknown artist about 1800, is still in existence, 
though privately owned. It was featured in Griinstein’s “‘Bildnis- 
miniatur.” 

The next portrait is the last oil painting for which Haydn 
sat. It is also the largest of them. It was done in 1801 by 
Neugass for the palace at Eisenstadt, where it still occupies the 
place of honor in the Oratorium. It shows a full-length Haydn 
seated pensively at his desk, chin resting upon right hand. Critics 
call it good, though flattering as always. I have only a diminutive 
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photograph of the original, but a good photograph of an oil copy 
made about 1820, a bust section with the hand removed. I think 
this copy very unsatisfactory, for the face presents a lifeless mask- 
like appearance. But the original may well be all that is claimed 
for it. A print made from the copy in 1898 for a memorial is 
unimportant. 

At Esterhdz, there is a crude but interesting pastel, said to 
have been done in 1802, artist unknown. It is little more than a 
head, but this is so large and cleanly drawn, that it gives the im- 
pression of extraordinary intimacy. Except for the usual sub- 
traction of years, it renders all the characteristic features and 
succeeds in making their combination attractive. There is no 
reproduction extant. Some enterprising publisher ought to under- 
take to popularize this unique portrait, not as an engraving, but 
in the colors of the original. 

We must now go back two years to list a series of plastic works, 
several of which are of the greatest value. In 1799 the distin- 
guished sculptor Anton Grassi, a friend of Haydn and employed 
as modeler in the Imperial Porcelain Manufactory at Vienna, 
produced two original busts of the composer. The first of these, 
life-size and of plaster, is in the classic manner; the second, some- 
what smaller and of porcelain, in wig and civil dress. Since the 
plaster bust was never duplicated, only the last-mentioned is well 
known. It strikes one at once as true and life-like; a study of it 
shows that it is also a great artist’s creation. I should say that 
among all of Haydn’s portraits it ranks first as a work of art. We 
are happy to have it grace these pages. This bust was sold to the 
public in large numbers and created a further demand for a porce- 
lain miniature which Grassi modelled in 1802 and again in 1805. 
Naturally, with so handy a model, many artists reproduced it, 
more or less altered, in the variety of mediums to which we have 
already alluded. Interesting is an engraving of this type drawn 
by Carolsfeld and engraved by Schwerdgeburth (who also did 
Weber) and authenticated in the drawn stage as follows: “Joseph 
Haydn, den 16ten Januar 1806, im 74ten Jahre meines Alters.” 

In 1803 or possibly a little later, there appeared in Paris an 
engraved profile by one Quenedy which, at first sight, looks like 
a horrible caricature, but which nevertheless betrays the Grassi 
bust as its source. On the print is noted that it was designed 
“au physionotrace.” Of that contraption, popularly known in 
Paris as the “‘machine,”’ not a single sample has come down to us; 
and explanations of how it functioned are various and unsatis- 
factory. My guess is that it consisted of an arrangement combin- 
ing silhouette technique with the pantagraph. Its first stage must 
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have been a traced full-size outline, in profile. As a next step 
details were probably filled in free-hand. Lastly, a pantagraph 
reduced the whole to the proper size directly on the engraving 
plate. Quenedy claimed to have been the inventor of this process, 
but records show that it was one Chrétien, a Versailles musician, 
who took Quenedy into partnership. Later Quenedy, a facile 
draftsman and painter of miniatures, branched out for himself 
and perfected the instrument. He is credited with having pro- 
duced thousands of pictures with its aid, of which no less than 
three thousand have been preserved in one Paris collection. Dur- 
ing the French revolution, an amateur at the physionotrace, a 
nobleman by the name of Fevret de St. Memin, fled his country 
and, after being tossed about the world, finally found himself and 
his family stranded in New York. Here he turned to the machine 
for a livelihood and scored an enormous success. Among his pic- 
tures are heads of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and many of the 
other celebrities of the period. They are preserved in the Cor- 
coran Gallery, in the Library of Congress, and in other institutions. 

The third of the plastic reproductions mentioned above is the 
most curious Haydn portrait of them all. It is a life-size wax bust, 
in natural colors, by a little-known pratitioner @ la Tussaud named 
Thaller. Haydn supplied it with a wig made from his own hair 
and dressed it in his own clothes. He kept it under glass in his 
reception room, where it must have thrown the uninitiated visitor 
into apprehensive shudders, quite blanketing the noble Grassi 
original opposite. I have tried to retain some of this effect in 
the two accompanying sketches. Any of my readers who may 
visit the Museum der Stadt Wien should not fail to view this relic. 
There is a copy, perhaps by the same hand, in the former Imperial 
Museum at Vienna, holding the place of honor in that institution’s 
famous musical collection. 

The last portrait from life is a wax medallion modeled in 1803 
by Ihrwach, which was also in Haydn’s possession until his death. 
It is lifelike and nobly conceived. It was sketched and reproduced 
in a variety of ways, all of which versions I own. The best of 
them I consider the interesting lithograph made by Eybl, one of 
the early lithographers of Vienna. A spare copy thereof I dug 
from a solidly caked mass of vermin-infested sheet-music which had. 
been discarded in the sun-scorched patio of the Libraria Canelo at 
Havana. This was part of a housecleaning undertaken by his 
widow after good old Canelo’s death. He had lent his pet Amati 
to a poor young Cuban, who, thinking the instrument needed 
overhauling, scraped it clean of the original varnish and returned 
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it to the owner painted a heavy brick red. The sight of it killed 
him. 

From about 1805 dates Haydn’s decline; senile weakness 
kept him at home and slowed up his production; the Napoleonic 
occupation cast its shadow over him. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that only one more original portrait of him appeared during 
his lifetime and that one certainly not sketched from life. It is 
a medallion, perhaps after the Grassi classica] bust, but so utterly 
unlike the subject that it might well represent some imperial 
Cesar. It is entitled to mention only because of its interesting 
metamorphosis. The Artarias published it separately in 1808 
and then used it in their revised edition of the Haydn quartets. 
In one of these forms it reached the Englishman Blood, who, in 
1821, reconverted it into a plastic bust and then engraved a portrait 
therefrom. 

We now come to the last public appearance of Haydn and its 
picturization in watercolor by Wigand. The scene represents 
a gala performance of The Creation given at the University in 
honor of the master on March 27, 1808, He was carried to and 
from the hal] and thereafter never left his house again. The picture 
itself has only historical interest, though even at that it does not 
represent the event with scrupulous exactness. 

On May 31, 1809, the day of Haydn’s death, a mask was 
taken by his factotum Elssler (father of the famous Fanny), which 
is preserved in the Vienna museum. Thereafter, besides re-issues 
of the already mentioned prints and new variations therefrom, 
a few invented originals appeared, none of which rank in interest 
or value with those that were made in his life-time. Even the 
several monuments erected to him (the one in Rohrau, his birth- 
place, while he was still living) do not stand high artistically. 
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CATALOGUE OF HAYDN PORTRAITS 


(All monuments, statues, busts, medals, etc., of the composer, not 
actually used for graphic reproductions have been excluded here) 


SOURCES: 


Vocet, Emit, “Joseph Haydn Portraits,’ Peters “Jahrbuch,” 1898. 


Makrcet, Henri, “L’iconographie d’Haydn,” S. I. M.; Revue musicale 
mensuelle, Paris, Janvier, 1910 (hereinafter referred to by author’s 


name only). 


Scunericu, ALFRED, “Josef Haydn und seine Sendung, 


” 1926. 


Pout, C. Huao, “Joseph Haydn,” 1927, Vol. 3. 


ca. 1762 
Loneut, ALESSANDRO 
Orig. painting. (Brooklyn Art Mu- 
seum.) 
No record of any reproductions. 
ca. 1768 
GRUNDMANN, JOHANN 
Orig. painting. (Esterha4z.) 
Reproduced: Marcel, H. 
Reproduced: Wyzewa et Saint-Foix, 
“W. A. Mozart,” 1912, Vol. 2. 
ca. 1770 
GuTTENBRUNN, LORENZ 
Orig. med (Prof. von Karajan, 
raz. 
Reproduced: Marcel, H. 


Schiavonetti, L., sculp., 1792. Re- 
published: Colnaghi & Co., exc. 
London, 1825. 

Hoffmann, R., sculp. 

London, 1 

Stengel & ” sage exc. Dresden, No. 128 
(head only). 

1781 


MansFreLp, JoHANN ERNST 
Orig. design and engraving. 
Mansfeld, J. E., sculp., 1781. 
Adlard, H., sculp. 

Akrel, sculp. 
Anon. engraving; André, exe. 
Anon. engraving; Clement, “Les 
musiciens célébres,” Paris, 1887. 
Anon. engraving. (English.) 
Anon. engraving. Holle, exc. (Wol- 
fenbiittel.) 

Anon. en aving. London, Preston 
pub. “The Beauties of Haydn.” 

Anon. engraving. London, Thomp- 
son pub. “Twelve Elegant and 
Familiar Canzonetts.” 

Klinger, J. G., sculp., 1786. 

Langer, S., sculp. 

Mansfeld, Seb., -aculp., 1799. Vienna, 
Artaria pub rois quatuors,” 
Op. 75 and 76. 


(Mansfeld, Seb., del., 
Paris, Imbault pub. 
ors,” Op. 82. 
Newton, J., sculp. (“European Maga- 
zine” and “London Review,” Octo- 
ber, 1784.) 
Page, sculp. 
Schall, A., exc. (“Museum beriihmter 
Tonkiinstler,” Breslau, 1801.) 
Zatta, G., sculp. 
1784 
Kinincer, Vincent Grora 
ig. drawing. (Lost.) 
Bolt, J. F., sculp. Berlin, 1799. 
ca. 1784 
ZITTERER, JOHANN 
Orig. water-color miniature. 
Volkmann, Leipzig, 1910.) 
Reproduced: Marcel, H. 


1785 
Seenas, Curistian Lupwic 
Orig. painting. (Museum at Schwer- 
in, Germany.) 
Reproduced: Marcel, H. 
ca. 1788 
UnkKNown ARTIST 
Orig. miniature painting. (S. F. M., 
Vienna.) 
Anon. 
Woska, F del. heliogravure. 
(Pohl’s “Haydn,” Vol. 2.) 


ca. 1788 
SILHOUETTE PAINTED FROM MINIATURE. 
(S. F. M., Vienna.) 

Reproduced: Grove’s “Dict. of Music 
and Musicians,” 1906, Vol. 2, page 
364. 

Anon. engraving. 
ca. 1788 
Unknown ARTIST 
Orig. (“Tonktinstler Wit- 
wen und Waisenverein Haydn,” 
Vienna.) 
No record of any reproductions. 


anon. sculp.) 
“Six quatu- 
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1791 
Ort, M. A. 
Orig. painting. (Lost.) 
Bartolozzi, F., sculp., 1791. H. Hum- 
phrey, exc. London, 1791. 
Lemoine, A., sculp. (Paris, * “Menes- 
trel.) (Méreaux, “Les Clavecin- 
istes,”’ Paris, 1867.) 
1791 


Hoppner, JOHN 
Orig. painting. (Hampton Court.) 
Reproduced: Berlin Pho. Co.—photo- 
gravure (head only). 
Facius, G. S., sculp., 1807. 
Anon. engraving in “L’Album,” ca. 
1840. 
Simon, phot. Berlin. (Heliogravure 
from orig. Facius drawing.) 
1792 
Harpy, THomas 
ae painting. (Arthur F. Hill, Lon- 


on. 
Reproduced: “An Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Music Loan Exhibition,’’ Lon- 

don, 1909. 

Hardy, T., sculp., 1792. 

Chaponnier, A. del. and sculp., 1802. 

Anon. engraving, 1808. Paris, Im- 
bault pub. ‘“‘(Euvres  choisies; 
Quatuors, Op. 17. 

Anon. engraving. Amsterdam, 
Schmitt pub. “Trois trios pour 
le clavecin ou piano forte,’ Op. 
82 


Anon. cut in “Haydn Collection of 
Church Music,”’ Boston, 1850. 
Benoist, L., sculp. type) 
Bong, R., sculp. = 
Closs, A., sculp. 
Ducarme, sculp. 
Giroux, A., sculp. ( ) 
G., sculp. P* Guillet, lith. (Cha- 


Janet, G 
ponnier type.) 
Kriehuber, J., sculp., 1831. (Hardy 


type) (with Mozart and Beethoven 
portraits). 

Laurens, I. D., sculp., 1803. (Chapon- 
nier type.) 
Maucelot, sculp. 

Merckel, sculp. 

Poland, (Hardy. ) (Schnerich’s 
“Josef Haydn,” 1926.) 

Reusche, sculp. 

Riepenhausen, E. L., sculp. (Chapon- 


nier type.) 
del.— Mehl, F., sculp., 


Chaponnier type) 


Schein, R. 
1843. (Kriehuber-Hardy type.) 
Vogt, Ch., sculp. (Chaponnier type.) 


Wintter, H. E. v., sculp., 1815. (Cha- 
ponnier type.) 
ca. 1793 
ZITTERER, JOHANN 
Orig. water-color miniature. 
Joseph Hupka, Vienna.) 


(Prof. 
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Reproduced: color print, ‘Gesellschaft 
fiir vervielfaltigte Kunst,” Vienna. 
Neidl, J. H., sculp., 1800 (also Car- 

pani, “ Haydine,” Milano, 
1812). 

Magonio, sculp. 

Oehme & Miiller, exc. (‘Gallerie 
beriihmter Tonkiinstler,” Braun- 
schweig.) 

1794 
Dance, GEORGE 

Orig. drawing. 
don, 1898.) 

Daniell, W., sculp., 1809. 

Adlard, H., sculp. 

Berlin Photographic Company, exc. 

ca. 1795 
ATTRIBUTED TO Carri 

Orig. pastel. (Music-library, Peters, 
Leipzig.) 

Simon, phot. Berlin. 

Sichling, L., sculp. 

Sichling, L. del.—Merciér, G., sculp. 
(“Encyclopedia of Music and Mu- 
sicians,”” N. Y., 1889.) 

1796 
Sner, Martin ARCHER 

Orig. painting. (‘Royal Society of 
Musicians,”” London.) 

Reproduced: Marcel, H. 

ca. 1796 
Unxnown Artist 

Orig. pastel. (Holy Cross Convent, 
Baden, Lower-Austria.) 

No record of any reproductions. 


ca. 1799 
Pierre NaRcIsseE 
Orig. drawing. 
Darcis, L., sculp. (Paris, Pleyel pub. 
“Edition du premier consul.’’) 
Bohlau, sculp. 
Tegner, J. W., sculp. 


(Legatt Bros., Lon- 


1799—1802—1805 
Grassi, ANTON 
Orig. busts. 


Arndt, W., sculp., 1812. 

Bollinger, F. w. , sculp. (Arndt type.) 

Carolsfeld, S. v. del.—Schwerdge- 
burth, sculp., 1806. 

Endner, G. G., sculp., 1799. 

Faray, A. D. del.—Bry., sculp. 

Feuillet-—Dumas, exc. (“Panorama 
d’Allemagne,”’ Paris.) 

Greve, sculp. (Faray type.) 

Hammerton, del.—Thomson, J., 


sculp. 
Hatzfeld, sculp. (Faray type.) 
Miiller, F., sculp. 
Pinnock, W., exc., 1823. 
con.’ 
Quenedy, E., sculp. 
Quenedy, E. del.—anon. eng. (“‘His- 
toire d’Allemagne,”’ tome XIX.) 


(“Harmoni- 
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Portrait of Haydn “in early years” (about 1788) by an unknown painter, in the 
possession of the Tonkiinstler Wittwen und Waisen Verein **Haydn,” Vienna 


(From the Joseph Muller Collection) 
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Rahn, R., ont. Reproduced: J. Schlosser, ““Die Samm- 
Rohrbach, "1868. (Arndt lung alter Musikinstrumente,” 
type. Vienna, 1920.) 
Sachse, sculp. (Faray type.) 1801 


Ulbrich, W., sculp. 
Weger, A., sculp. 


1800 
Krnincer, Vincent Grore 
Orig. drawing. 
Pfeiffer, C., sculp. (Leipzig, Breitkopf 
& Hirtel pub. “(Euvres com- 
plettes,” 1800.) 
Anon. engraving. (Gerber’s “Lexi- 


con,” 1790.) 
Brasch & Kuhn, del.—Neumann, 
sculp. 


Gruson, sculp. 

Mayer, C., sculp. (Offenbach-An- 
dré, exc.) 

Mayer, C., sculp. (Dresden, Schifer, 
exc. 

Scheffner, sculp., 1805. 

Schmidt, H., sculp., 1800. 


ca. 1800 
C. 
Orig. painting. (Lost.) 
Blaschke, sculp., 1802. 
Hillemacher, F., sculp. (Vidal, 
instruments 4a archet,”’ Paris, 1876- 
8 


-) 
Triére, P., sculp. Paris, Pleyel exc. 
(“Quatuors en partition’’) ca. 1808. 


ca. 1800 
UnKNoWN ARTIST 
Orig. miniature on ivory. (Dr. E. 
Ullmann, Vienna, 1927.) 
Reproduced: Griinstein, “Bildnismini- 
atur.” 
ca. 1800 
THALLER, FRANZ 
Orig. wax bust. (‘“‘Museum der Stadt 
Wien,” Vienna.) 
Reproduced: Marcel H. 
ca. 1800 
THALLER, FRANz 
Wax bust, copy of above. (““Kunst- 
historisches Museum,” Vienna.) 


P. J. pz 
Unverified drawing. 
Landseer, I., om 1801. 
1801 
Nevaass, Isipor 
Orig. painting. (Eisenstadt.) 
Reproduced: Marcel, H. 
Pinter, A., sculp., 1898. 
(Copy—bust only—Coll. S. F. M., 
Vienna.) 
ca. 1802 
Unknown ARTIST 
Orig. pastel. (Esterhaz.) 
Reproduced: Marcel, H 
1803 
SEBASTIAN 
Orig. wax medallion. 
Simon, phot. Berlin. 
Anon. engraving. (Carpani, Hay- 
dine,’”’ 2. ed., 1823.) 
Eybl, F., sculp. 
Hoéfel, B., sculp. 
Kunike, A., sculp., 1824. 
Lang, sculp., 1832. (Medal.) 
Radmannsdorf, sculp., 1837. 
Stuckhardt, sculp. .» 1832. (Medal.) 
Waldow, sculp. (Berlin, Schlesinger.) 
Weiss, D., sculp., 1810 (also in Dies, 
Nachrichten,” 
181 


1808 
Bust PORTRAIT; WITHOUT wiG. (Artaria 
Co. exc.) 
Weiss, D., sculp., 1808. 
Anon. engraving. (“Collection com- 
pléte des quatuors,”’ Artaria & Co. 
pub. 1810.) 
Blood, T. del. and sculp., 1821. 
1808 
Wicanp, BALTHASAR 
Orig. aquarelle, ““Haydn’s last appear- 
ance in public, March 27, 1808.” 
Colored reproduction: Gerlach & Wied- 
ling, exc. Vienna, 1909. 


PORTRAITS IMPOSSIBLE TO CLASSIFY AS TO TYPE 


ca. 1768 
UnKNowWN ARTIST 
Orig. pastel. (Stift Heiligenkreuz, 
Baden, Lower Austria.) 
No record of any reproductions. 
ca. 1850 
Canon, Hans 
drawing (head only). (Lost.) 
roduced in a periodical (clipping). 
a M. F., Vienna.) 


Anon. engraving, Meyer, “‘Konversations 
xico 


Hammann, E. del., 1858. 
and Jab, sculp. 

Jager, C. px. Andorff, F., sculp. 

Karpellus del.—Heliogravure, 1914. 

Kunike, A., sculp., 1823. 

Marceau del. Torchiano, sculp. (‘Vite 
e Ritratti di Famosi Personaggi,” 
Milano, 1815.) 


McRae, sculp. 
Michalek, L. del. and sculp., 1893. 
Nesselthaler, A. del. and sculp. 


Bisson, phot. 
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PORTRAITS YET TO BE IDENTIFIED 


(mentioned in foreign catalogues) 


Anon. lith. André, exc. Miser, sculp., col. lith. (full figure). 


Fiedler, sculp. _ Neubauer, sculp. 
Richomme, sculp. (Paris, Pleyel, exc.) 
Haster, L., sculp. Schriter, sculp. 

La Ruelle del. Bernarth, sculp. (Aachen.) Wandler, sculp., 1815. 

Marzocchi, T. del. Cipriani, sculp. Wendland, sculp. 

Mayer, C., sculp. (Frankfurt, Lohr.) Ziegler, sculp. (Vienna, Diabelli.) 


The compiler will be grateful for any additional information, 
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HAYDN’S SKETCHES FOR 
“THE CREATION” 


By KARL GEIRINGER 


o NEVER did write hastily,” Haydn acknowledged to his 
friend and biographer, Griesinger, “but always composed 
diligently and deliberately, and set nothing down until I was 

quite sure of what I had to say.” Everything he wrote, from his 
youth up to the threshold of his complete maturity, bears witness 
to this manner of creating, so characteristic of his method, ever 
painstaking, ever mindful of his objective. His original manu- 
scripts, to be sure, were written out in the hastiest possible fashion, 
yet at all times with splendid clearness and legibility. Moreover 
it was never his wont either suddenly to discontinue work on a still 
uncompleted task, as Mozart did, or to be forever changing, 
eliminating and erasing, as Beethoven did. Haydn’s manuscripts 
are remarkably conclusive, and show that he first put the composi- 
tion together in his head, complete to the last detail, before he 
committed it to paper. 

This method of composing went through a partial modification 
during his last creative period. After his return from England, 
covered with glory, he developed a new and heightened sense of 
responsibility. He knew that his name was beginning to belong to 
history, that he was no longer writing for his own time alone but for 
posterity. Now, all at once, Haydn took to correcting and polish- 
ing his work before carrying out the final revisions. These char- 
acteristics of his new method are very clearly revealed in a little 
trio for two flutes and violoncello, which he wrote in 1794, during 
his second stay in London.’ Composed for a special occasion, it 
was rather tersely put together, and the composer evidently set 
but scant store by it. Notwithstanding, he reworked the already 
finished middle movement a second time. The style of this second 
revision is unquestionably still more concise and pithy. The 
somewhat perfunctory sonata form of the first draft is converted 
into the romanza form, and the theme running along in equal 8th- 
notes is made more piquant by bringing in a dotted rhythm. Even 
to a work of such slight moment, Haydn now applied the new 
method which made it possible for him to scale the heights of 
achievement. 

At this time also, he began to make use of preliminary sketches. 
More or less definite and far-carried drafts have come down to us 

1Manuscript in the Prussian State Library, Berlin. 
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of the “Creation,” the “Seasons,” the last Mass, and of various 
marches, songs, and canons.? Haydn intended these to serve 
primarily as aids to memory. On the first page of the sketch for 
the “‘Creation,” he notes naively: “So that I shall remember!” 
The real value of these memoranda lies in the fact that they differ 
in characteristic points from the final versions. 

This is true, as we shall see, of the most important of these 
sketches, those for the “Creation.” Heretofore they have not 
been examined; for that matter, the whole subject of Haydn’s 
sketches as a field for research has so far been neglected, with the 
exception of Schiinemann’s comments on one sheet of a sketch for 
the “‘Seasons.’” 

The sketches for the “Creation” are today preserved as valu- 
able records in the National Library in Vienna. They fill the 
first twenty pages of MS. 16835, a square-shaped volume, which 
also contains twelve pages of sketches for the last Mass. MS. 
18987 includes but three pages of a fairly detailed sketch for the 
orchestral score of the “Chaos.” 

The distinctness which characterizes the finished manuscripts 
of Haydn’s works is most noticeably missing in these sketches. 
They were thrown together so hurriedly that in many cases it is 
hardly possible to decide whether one note or its neighbor was 
meant. There are also many subsequent corrections. And since 
ideas and scraps of motifs are all mixed up together, and Haydn 
freely omitted key indications and accidentals, as well as the text 
in voice passages, the deciphering of these sketches meets with not 
inconsiderable difficulties. Besides, Haydn’s ink has not with- 
stood the effects of light, air, and time. Much that was still 
legible a century ago is today faded beyond recognition. The 
copy of the “Creation” sketches, prepared more than half a century 
ago by C. F. Pohl,‘ is consequently a very valuable document, 
and it has been drawn upon in this article. Even this, however, 
clears only a few individual difficulties. Hence, as is always 
the case in examining sketches, conjectures were not altogether 
avoidable. 

The sketches for the “Creation” show that the spontaneous 
freedom of expression which stamps the final draft of the work was 
the product of extraordinarily intense labor. Of that easy reliance 

*These are to be found in the collections, among others, of the National Library, 


Vienna; the Prussian State Library, Berlin; Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig; the ‘‘Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde,” Vienna; and at Sandor Wolf’s, Eisenstadt. 


3Die Musik, Vol. VIII, 16. 
‘Now in the possession of the “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,” Vienna. 
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on sure instinct which Haydn’s youthful works so often reveal, 
there is here not atrace. With tireless, constantly renewed efforts, 
he strives for the ultimate in expression. This is perhaps most 
characteristically shown in the chorus “By thee with bliss,” which 
in its final form presents only a shadowy, psalmodizing substructure 
for the swelling hymn of the two soloists: 

The Creation No.29 Final form 
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Haydn did not arrive at this justly admired color-effect in his first 
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But Haydn did not let the matter rest there, and the passage 
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mag- ni-fied,his name be ev - er mag - - ni - fied. 
rope rit ler et 
mag - ni-fied, his |name be ev-er | mag - ni -/fied, be mag-ni -| fied. 
be ev - - er |jmag- ni - fied. — 
— 
mag - ni- fied, his | name be ev- er mag - ni - fied. 


appears again on another page in the sketches. 


piece is treated in C major, the soprano solo already occurs in its 
present form, and a staff is left open for the bass solo, which is still 
lacking. The chorus is handled far more simply, if by no means 
so characteristically as in the final form: 


Sketch for No.29 of The Creation (Ms. 16835) fol. VI,v. 
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Here Haydn appended the words, so indicative of his unsuppress- 
ible sense of humor: “that it is not good to be interesting.” The 
obvious premise to this marginal comment he did not set down; 
the sense of the remark being undoubtedly: The musical example 
which here follows proves “that it is not good to be interesting.” 

Gabriel’s “Bird Aria,” No. 15, at the beginning of Part II, 
especially occupied Haydn’s attention. He devoted two pages 
of these sketches to it. The delineation of the eagle in 3-4 time 
in the first draft is particularly interesting. Although at the 
start there are glimpses of the final form: 


Sketch for No. 16 of The Creation (Ms.16835) fol. XVII, v. 


On might - y pens._up- lift - edsoars the ea- gle, 


the ea - gle a- loft. 


the passages which follow, all woven about with the coloratura 
embellishments then in vogue: 


Sketch for No. 16 of The Creation (Ms.16835) fol XVII, v. 
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are still far removed from the simple naturalness of the last 
revision: 
Final form 


and cleavesthe air in swift est flight,in swift-est flight,tothe blaz-ing sun, to the blaz-ing sun 


The melodic form of the sketch still belongs to the feeble type of 
expression of Haydn’s Neapolitan opera, “The Return of Tobias,” 
written two decades previously, out of which only the strictest 
self-discipline could ever have led the composer to the vigorous, 
native simplicity of the “Creation.” 


2 Final form 
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The sketches for the A major Trio in Part II are also indicative 
of Haydn’s fond solicitude for the final form of each many: 


Sketch for No. 19 of The Creation (Ms.16835) fol. XVI, v. 


Most beau - ti-ful ap - pear, With verd-ure young a - dornd,_The gent- ly— 


gent - ly— slop- hills, the out - ly— _ slop - ing — hills. 


Here the final form is already clearly presaged, and yet the sketch 
lacks that last personal token, that genuine Haydn touch in charm 
and grace of feeling, which distinguishes the ultimate revision. 
In view of the care Haydn bestowed on the recitatives and 
arias in the “Creation,” it is hardly to be wondered at that a 
number of rough drafts for such parts are also among these 
sketches. For example, the wonderful “Be fruitful all,” which in - 
its final form is accompanied by the lower strings: 


Final form of No. 17 of The Creation 


was originally conceived as a mere recitativo secco: 
Sketch for No.17 of The Creation (Ms.16835) fol. XV, r 
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For one of the most important parts of the “Creation,” the 
‘Representation of Chaos,” there exist quite far-carried sketches. 
MS. 16835 presents the first draft. The differences between this 
sketch and the final form will be apparent after a comparison of a 
few measures: 


Sketch for No.1 of The Creation (Ms. 16835) fol. XIX, v. 
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*Haydn so vigorously corrected this passage for Horn II, which he later omitted 
entirely, that his original intention is no longer quite clear, 


The unadorned passage for the first violin in the 3rd and 4th 
measures, which shadows forth the boundless loneliness of unin- 
habited Chaos: 


is missing in the sketch; also the impetuous thud of the orchestra 
in the 5th measure. The ascending triplet figure is employed 
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rather oftener in the sketch than in the final version. Yet it still 
lacks that compelling organic effect of a completed whole. Haydn 
brings in these triplets not only on the 1st and 3rd but also on the 
2nd quarter of the measure, whence a sort of syncopated figure 
results, through an involuntary secondary accent in the middle 


of the figure: 
lx Fert | 


which is prejudicial to the wraithlike immateriality of the expres- 
sion. Haydn later avoids this by introducing the triplets mostly 
on the 3rd, sometimes on the Ist quarter. In the instrumenta- 
tion of this significant figure of the accompaniment, too, it was 
only gradually that he evolved that systematic softening of the 
orchestral colors which a romantic treatment of Chaos requires. 
The figure is entrusted to the first violins in the 5th measure of the 
sketch, to horns I and II in the 6th, to the clarinets in the 11th. 
Later the composer deleted these high-lights altogether. The 
triplets are entrusted to the bassoon, the viola, the violoncello, or 
at most to the second violins (which unquestionably sound more 
restrained and subdued than the first). Thus by eliminating the 
too-substantial colors Haydn succeeded in dematerializing the 
tone-quality of the passage. In this draft, only the first part of the 
“Representation of Chaos” is outlined. The D-flat major part is 
but indicated (measures 21 ff.). The second sketch (MS. 18987) 
presents the first part practically in the final form in which we 
know it today; but in the contrasting D-flat major portion, which 
brings the idea of life into Chaos, there is still lacking the significant 
16th-note accompaniment in the bassoon, which contributes so 
substantially to the resolution of the acrid austerity of the begin- 


ning: 


And it is characteristic that in measure 49 of the final draft, before 
the beginning of the coda, Haydn has written a single ascending 
figure for the bassoon, where originally he had put a frilly flourish 
for the clarinet: 
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Thus Haydn, even in this instrumental music, worked steadily 
towards simplification and intensification of expression. 

It is not possible to mention here all the plans projected in the 
pages of the “Creation” sketches.’ But the characteristic ex- 
amples adduced will have sufficed to show how rigorously the later 
Haydn kept himself in hand, how with iron self-discipline he banned 
from his work all rococo affectation, even all emotional exuberance, 
in order to attain the classic ideal of “noble simplicity and tranquil 
grandeur.” Yet exactly herein lies the achievement of genius, 
that in the finished work there shall nowhere be perceptible the 
torment and sweat of the creative process. The final result still 
possesses for the hearer the dewy freshness of first inspiration. 
Haydn, who clung to nature and all earthly things more fervently 
than almost any other composer, succeeded in reflecting here the 
youthful purity of the universe on the first day of its own creation, 
and so produced a work the influence of which endures unbroken 


throughout the centuries. 
(Translated by Manton Monroe Marble.) 


‘Bound in their midst. fols. [X-X, and written in Haydn’s own hand, is the com- 
plete part for contrabassoon, an instrument not often employed. All the cues have been 
written out as a precaution against copyists’ mistakes. That this part was actually 
intended for the copyist and not for performance is to be assumed from the master’s 
marginal notation: “Recitative to be written as above.”” The manuscript of the trum- 
pet part for Parts II and I1[—now in possession of the Library of the Paris Conservatory 
—contains similar provisions. 


HAYDN IN AMERICA 
(before 1820) 


By M. D. HERTER NORTON 


tedious, which has probably obtained for him so rapid 

and extensive a success. Scarcely had he composed his 
symphonies, before they were performed in America, and the 
Indies.” 

That reckless literary thief, Beyle—alias Stendhal, alias in 
this case Bombet—is only too truly accused of not even plagiariz- 
ing literally. Carpani did not mention America when he spoke 
of Haydn’s fame; he only implied great distances in more poetic 
terms. And yet, so far as America is concerned—for the Indies I 
cannot speak—the exaggeration is perhaps not as extreme as we 
are urged to suppose. 

Concerts—of some sort—were being given in America before 
Haydn was born. If hymn-tunes and psalm-singing gradually 
gave place, as we know they must have done, to the instrumental 
music of the day; and if, as Sonneck reasonably surmises, the 
Colonials heard the music of Corelli, Vivaldi, Purcell, Abaco, 
Handel, Geminiani, and others of established fame in Europe, 
“in imitation of concerts given in London”; then it was only 
natural that in due course Haydn and his contemporaries should 
have been added to the list. 

Madeira said that there is ‘“‘no record before 1840 of perform- 
ances in Philadelphia of the great symphonies of Haydn, Mozart 
or Beethoven”; but he said it in 1896 and, as the following pages 
will show, he said it because he was altogether uninformed. This 
was not his fault; he was only writing down the knowledge of his 
time. The history of American concerts is not all easy to relate. 
There were no programs in the early days, or such as were an- 
nounced in the newspapers did not specifically name either com- 
posers or compositions; so that while we know there were performed 
“select pieces by the best masters,” “the most agreeable com- 
positions from the best authors,” we may only assume that in the- 
1750s, ’60s, and ’70s, American audiences were treated, as the fuller 
records tell us they were in the ’80s and ’90s, to “new music and 
such as has received the repeated applause of the present refined 
taste in Europe.” It was not until Sonneck had laboriously 
ploughed through the files of newspapers dating from before 1800 
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that the true state of affairs came to light, and it is upon Sonneck’s 
work that all subsequent investigations have perforce been based. 

There also seems to have been only very scant newspaper 
comment, not at all of the nature of musical criticism, so that we 
can seldom gather any information on the state of the public taste 
from this source. Books, biographical sketches, discussion of 
matters artistic are also extremely rare. In the imprints of early 
American music publishers, on the other hand, limited though 
they are, we have an index to the popularity of certain compositions 
and to the sort of piano-playing and tune-singing there was in the 
homes of the more educated. And in the record of musical socie- 
ties, singing or orchestral, we have further indications of such 
activity, their origin having been always in amateur endeavor. 
Of these, not a few bore the name of Haydn, which would tend 
to show that Haydn was already accepted as one of the pillars in 
the house of music. 

The idea may be advanced that musical opinion in America 
was hardly self-determined, that the Colonials merely accepted 
everything that was brought them by the enterprising musicians 
who came from various parts of Europe, that Haydn was no more 
favored than Pleyel or Vanhall. But, whatever the popularity of 
their instrumental pieces, we find few societies! and fewer published 
collections under the names of these other composers, and we can 
only reply that if Haydn’s music came to us through the pioneer 
musicians, it was the settled inhabitants who supported the con- 
certs and who absorbed the music into their lives, and that if our 
taste was imported—after all, were not we?—we seem not to have 
failed in responding to its worth. 

In view of the difficulties here suggested, the reader will 
understand that this chronicle by no means pretends to be com- 
plete. I have been able to consult only such material as is available 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Washington, whereas there 
must be pertinent records in New Orleans, Charleston, and other 
southern cities, not to mention the New England cities, and those 
of the nearer Middle West, the settlement of which would come 
within the time limits here set.” 


on 1The only one I have come across is a Pleyel Society in Nantucket, Mass., before 

2My most particular thanks for assistance in gathering the facts for this article 
are due to Mr. W. Oliver Strunk, of the Library of Congress, Washington; Dr. Otto 
Kinkeldey of the Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mr. Richard Appel of the 
Public Library, Boston; the staff of the New York Public Library; Miss Fansler of the 
Free Library, and Dr. Edward I. Keffer of the Musical Fund Society, Philadelphia; Mr. 
C. S. Brigham of the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; to Mr. Joseph 
Muller of Closter, N. J.; Mr. J. Francis Driscoll of Brookline, Mass.; Mr. Arthur B. 
Hunt of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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For information concerning concerts before 1800, it is to 
Sonneck again and always that we turn. It would manifestly be 
dull reading and of doubtful usefulness to list the concerts at which 
Haydn’s music was performed or the number of times any given 
piece appears, and I propose to indicate the vitality of his con- 
tribution to our musical habits rather by selecting a few of those 
which are for some especial reason important, interesting, or 
amusing. 

Haydn’s name underwent Protean variety : Haydn, Hayden, 
Heyden, and even, in Boston of all places, the somewhat Cockney 
Aiden. But for this the printers may bear blame. His com- 
positions, too—like everyone else’s : a symphony may be a Sim- 
phonie, a Symphonie, a Simfonie or a Sinfonia. There are overtures 
“composed by Haydn” and a “Great Overture d’Haydn,” and in 
one case at least the printer seems to have taken ““Mr. Haydn” to 
be one of the performers! It was a failing of the time that identi- 
ties were not always clear, of composer or of composition; there 
are many anonymous “Full Pieces” and “Quartettos”; and it 
is not unfair to assume that a “grand symphonia in full orchestra” 
may as well have been by Haydn as by Pleyel, Vanhall, Stamitz, 
or Grétry. Would that we might claim for him the “Grand Or- 
chestry’s Symphony” done in New York in May, 1774; or the 
“new Symphony, never before performed,” or that “just received 
from Europe per the Eliza, Capt. Armour” * 

The earliest recorded program on which Haydn symphonies 
are named as such is that which was announced to take place in 
New York on April 27th, 1782. It was a benefit concert of vocal 
and instrumental “musick,” given by gentlemen of the army and 
navy for the relief of two distressed Refugee Families (which in 
those days, during that war, meant stranded Britons). In the 
announcement it was hoped that “the humanity of the respectable 
public will, on this laudable occasion be particularly shewn, as they 
may depend upon every pains being taken to render the evening’s 
amusement agreeable,” and we are glad to note two Sinfonies of 
Haydn as part of that amusement: 


Act I 


Quartetto of Davaux for violins. 

Song by Mrs. Hyde, “Soldiers [sic] tir’d of Wars alarms.” 
Quintetto of C. Bach for Flauto. 

Sinfonie of Stamitz. 


*Which last two figured on the benefit program of nine-year-old Van Hagen, Jr., 
on February 21, 1791. 
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Act II 


Sinfonie of Haydn. 

Quartetto of Kammell for violino. 

Song by Mrs. Hyde, “The lark’s shrill notes.” 

Hoboy Solo Concerto of C. Fisher. 

Quartetto of Vanhall, for Flauto. 


Quartetto of Davaux, for violino. 

Song by Mrs. Hyde, “If ’tis joy to wound a lover.” 

Quartetto of Toeschi, for Flauto. 

Sinfonie of Mardino (Martini?). 


Ten years later, when Boston was emerging from the blighting 
blue-laws which forbade drama and opera, so that concert pro- 
moters bootlegged these sister arts and presented them together 
with musical compositions under the guise of musical entertain- 
ment, and music could at last stand free and clear as music, Mons. 
Jacobus Pick (November 27th, 1792) offered an excellent program 
of overtures, concertos, quintettos, and miscellaneous pieces, 
opening with “A Grand Symphony, composed by Haydn.” ‘This, 
like the foregoing, is typical of the best that was offered to the 
public during these years. 

But we are leaping ahead of our chronicle. 

In 1786 had appeared in Philadelphia a person who interests 
us particularly because he so frequently performed Haydn’s works, 
and furthermore because, while there is nothing to show that he 
ever came, like his brother Joseph, into personal contact with 
Haydn, he nevertheless provides a direct link with Haydn’s world 
in Europe as one of the many composers whose music was definitely 
influenced by his. Alexander Reinagle, born of Austrian parents 
in England, pianist, composer, conductor, organizer of concerts 
and theatrical performances, and supposedly teacher of Washing- 
ton’s step-daughter, Nelly Custis, was from all accounts a serious 
musician, a vigorous and experienced leader, and a dignified and 
effective personality. His career here began with his own 
benefit concert on October 12th, which he both opened and closed 
with a Haydn Overture. A week later came the first of a series of 
concerts he sponsored jointly with Messrs. Capron, Brown and 
Juhan, containing, besides a “New Symphony,” the rather odd 
item, “Sonata, Piano Forte.... Haydn and Reinagle.” 
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PHILADELPHIA. Published by G. E. Blake. 
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Apparently Reinagle, like his contemporaries here and in 
Europe, did not hesitate to make his own editions of certain things 
he played. This was the case, at least, with a particular Andante 
—the “celebrated” Andante, being variations on a theme in A 
major, from the Imperial Symphony, of which we shall hear only too 
often in what follows—and must have been true with other pieces 
as well. The Library of Congress possesses a manuscript of Rei- 
nagle’s, stitched in with that of his own piano Sonata in D, which is 
this Andante of Haydn’s interspersed with mild fancies of Rei- 
nagle’s own in the way of variations. In the last issue of this 
journal Mr. Ernest Krohn‘ attributes this whole piece to Reinagle. 
He quotes the theme, and then, all unwitting of the true significance 
of his words, exclaims: “This is Haydn, unaffectedly simple and 
heartfelt.” The error was easy enough to fall into and was dis- 
covered just too late to be corrected : such manuscript copies are 
confusing elements in this early material; and I believe Madeira’s 
comment would be still applicable today: ‘‘We must content our- 
selves with wondering whether the audience perceived the difference 
between Haydn and Reinagle.” What B. Carr did to this piece 
will be related elsewhere. Reinagle is also responsible for the 
publication—probably in 1789, which would make it the earliest 
Haydn publication yet traced in America—of “Twelve favorite 
pieces arranged for the Piano Forte or Harpsichord” and printed 
for him by John Aiken, which contains, besides selections from 
Vanhall, Piccinni, Schetky, and others, this same Andante, this 
time purporting to be pure Haydn, yet differing slightly, and still 
not as Reinagle’s manuscript version does, from the texts published 
by Carr, Willig, and their contemporaries. 

But to return to Reinagle’s concerts : the Fourth in the series 
(1786-87) opened with a Haydn “Overture (with flute obligato)” — 
which reminds us that his colleague Brown was a flutist. The 
Ninth opened with a “Grand Overture (performed at the Musical 
Fund, London),” while the Tenth and Twelfth again opened 
with what is now termed simply ““The Grand Overture.” Unfortu- 
nately its association with the Musical Fund of London scarcely 
serves to identify this composition. 

At Alexander Juhan’s benefit, May 29th, 1787, the First Act 
of which closed with a Haydn Overture, Reinagle opened Act II 
by introducing four-hand piano music to American audiences with 
a “Sonata Piano Forte of Haydn,” played by himself and Juhan. 
To the patriotic historian of music in America this is a great 


‘In his very interesting article “Alexander Reinagle as Sonatist,” Toe Musica. 
QuarRTERLY, January, 19382. 
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moment, for this is the concert George Washington mentions in 
his diary : to it he “accompanied Mrs. Morris.” But patriotic 
pride must rest there : for our First President seems to have 
expressed no comment upon the music.’ There is record ten 
years later (April 18, 1797) of a concert in Albany—then nearing 
the population figure of 5,000!—given at Mr. Angus’s Assembly 
Room by a Mr. J. H. Schmidt (formerly organist at Schiedam, 
Holland, and before this active in both Charleston and Baltimore), 
which closed with an Overture of Haydn and furthermore con- 
tained, fifth in Act I: “The celebrated Sonata of Dr. Haydn, for 
two performers on one pianoforte, by Messrs. Schmidt and Weis- 
becher.” Since it is doubtful whether Haydn wrote any original 
sonatas for four-hands, there is no way of telling what compositions, 
or arrangements, these may have been. 

To Reinagle also goes the credit for performing Haydn’s 
chamber-music other than sonatas. In the following season we 
have among the usual supply of overtures another less common 
item: namely (December 20, 1787), a Haydn “Trio, Piano Forte, 
Violin and Violoncello.” Undoubtedly Reinagle played the piano, 
possibly Capron the ’cello, but we have no clue to the violinist’s 
name. 

The revived series of these concerts in 1792 shows a partiality 
for Haydn’s “Grand Overture, called La Reine de France”’ (the 
Bb symphony of 1784-6), which opens both the first and the third. 
It was after the third concert that “A Subscriber” burst into print 


5The report of the Librarian of Congress, June 30, 1926, describes a collection of 
music books, temporarily deposited at the Library: “It consists of seven volumes 
of different sizes, containing miscellaneous vocal and instrumental music, printed in 
America and England, from ca. 1790 to 1810, as well as a number of manuscript copies 
of such music. These books were the property of Ann Washington (Mrs. Bushrod 
Washington), and were used by her successively at Wallnut Farms, at ‘Belvidere near 
Richmond,’ and at Mount Vernon, Va. Nothing could give us a more vivid and 
authentic picture of the musical interests that prevailed among cultured Americans at 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. We meet here 
with the names of Gluck, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Steibelt, Gyrowetz, Dussek, Kreutzer, 
Kotzeluch, Pleyel, Fiorillo, Ferrari, Paisiello, Grétry, Catel.... This music proves, 
among other things, to what extent piano duets were then in favor, sonatas for two 
performers on one keyboard being much in demand. It also shows that in a day when 
printed music was not always easily obtained there was no lack of persons willing and 
able to copy long compositions neatly in ink. One such copyist signed herself ‘Jane 
Charlot Blackburn,’ a sister of Ann Washington.... Two publications, ‘The Battle 
of Marengo’ and ‘3 Grand Sonatas of Dr. Haydn’ [‘with favorite Scotch airs and reels 
for the adagios and last movements, for the piano forte with accompaniments for a violin 
and violoncello, London, Longman & Broderip’] were given to Mrs. Washington by one 
J. J. Frobel, a pianist whose name appears on two programs cited by Mr. O. G. Sonneck 
in bis ‘Early Concert Life in America.’ Nothing more of him is known. Perhaps at 
some time he gave piano lessons to the lady of the manor at Mount Vernon.” Other 
Haydn pieces in the collection are: Allegretto marziale, Andante in A, Andante in C, all 
for piano and all in MS; The celebrated overture (4-hands), A new grand sonata for the 
piano forte, Op. 78; Second sett of Dr. Haydn’s VI original canzonetts; Grand chorus 
from the Creaiion and The praise of God (4-hands). 
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(Federal Gazette, December 24, 1792), and if we may take his senti- 
ments as typical, it only remains to congratulate the composers of 
the time upon their power to arouse such feelings, and to remind 
ourselves that our own early days were not so impervious to the 
gentle influences of culture as we are wont to assume. He says in 
part: “the lenient and assuasive balm of music and harmony, are 
here to be perfectly enjoyed, without crowds, without late hours, 
or many other inconveniencies frequently experienced at public 
places. To be pleased at a concert, you have only to sit down and 
to hear. One bench supports you and one joy unites.... The 
mind vacant admits of deep and copious draughts of pure and 
intellectual pleasure, calculated justly to allay and to soften the 
ruggedness incident, even, to the necessary pursuits and avo- 
cations of life. ... Just eulogiums are due to Messrs. Reinagle, 
Moller and Capron, for the public spirit and the shining talents 
with which they have distinguished the arrangements of their 
concerts.... From such circumstances may be expected a gradual 
improvement in the national taste and a greater fondness for one 
of the most delectable pleasures permitted to mortality.” This 
makes us feel that the interests of Haydn were in good hands. 
* * 
* 


Not only under Reinagle’s leadership, but wherever subscrip- 
tion concerts were organized—as they were in all the larger cities— 
the name of Haydn appears frequently on the programs. One of 
the most interesting (for us) of these series was that inaugurated 
by Messrs. Hewitt and Bergmann in New York in 1793. These 
gentlemen attract us particularly because they announce them- 
selves in the newspapers as “professors of music from the opera 
house Hanoversquare and Professional Concerts under the direc- 
tion of Haydn, Pleyel, etc., London.” In other words, they con- 
stitute a direct link not only with the old world but with Haydn 
himself. They must have admired his music, for it appears on 
every one of their six programs at Corre’s Hotel in this year. But, 
what is more interesting, at their fourth concert, March 16th, they 
gave a “New Overture—Haydn, M.S.”’; evidently this was played 
from manuscript. It is easy enough to believe, seeing that the 
producers had but recently come from London and would be alive 
to the progress of musical events, that this piece was not only new 
to American audiences, but a recent composition of Haydn; un- 
fortunately the fact of its being in manuscript copy is no guarantee 
that this was the case, although had it been already published the 
musicians would very likely have brought printed copies. 
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The fifth of these concerts (March 25th) opened with an 
“Overture of Haydn,” identified as ““La Chasse” (namely, the D 
major Symphony of 1781). Also it closed with a Finale. But 
more important than this, Act II presented, so far as we know, 
for the first time in America, the “Seven Last Words,” which 
Haydn had composed in 1785 upon the request of the Cathedral 
of Cadiz for some instrumental music suitable for Good Friday. 
It was announced as “The Passion of our Saviour, expressed in 
instrumental parts, composed by Haydn”; the Introduction and 
Seven Parts were listed, “To conclude with the representation of 
an Earthquake.” Haydn himself describes this work (to which he 
later added choruses and solos) in similar words : he says there are 
the seven “Sonatas,” promptly followed by “the conclusion, 
namely the earthquake’’; that it lasts somewhat over an hour; and 
that it has been so expressed in purely instrumental music that it 
wakens the deepest impression in the soul of even the least experi- 
enced. Unfortunately we have no comment on how it was received 
in New York. But a year later (1794) we find James Hewitt, who 
seems from his own compositions to have had a leaning towards 
program music, closing his concert of April 1st with “Finale, the 
celebrated Earthquake ... Haydn.” At Bethlehem, that very 
musical Moravian settlement in Pennsylvania about which we 
shall presently say more, The Passion was apparently so much 
used that parts had to be rebound or even recopied. 

The three City Concerts of Messrs. Capron and Hewitt in 1794 
all offered Haydn numbers, the last including “Overture, La 
Reine,” and “Finale, La Chasse.” Only the Van Hagens seem 
to have been stingy with Haydn’s music, perhaps because they had 
such an evident partiality for Pleyel; at least, on many of their 
programs there is no Haydn—for instance, on those of their Old 
City Concerts of this year in New York, rival enterprises to Capron 
and Hewitt’s. Apparently, they capitulated, however (if the 
omission had been intentional), when they joined forces with Hewitt 
and Saliment in the following season. 

Mrs. Van Hagen made up for any family hesitancy, notably 
at the benefit concert for Mr. and Mrs. Graupner in the Market 
Street Concert Hall, Boston, June 25th, 1799, where we find her 
performing a Haydn “Concerto on the Piano Forte.” The occa- 
sion seems to have been quite special, for a Citizen wrote in the 
Salem Gazette preceding it: “. . . To render the entertainment 
more complete, we are informed, that there will be added to the 
other instruments an excellent piano forte. The beauties of this 
instrument will be displayed in the brilliant execution of Mrs. Van 
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Hagen whose taste and talents procured her, when in Holland, 
the admiration of the Court of the Hague, as they have since in 
America commanded the applause of all who have heard her per- 
form.” In the last years of the century Mrs. Van Hagen is 
frequently listed in various cities as playing concertos and sonatas, 
and it is not too much to assume that most of these may very well 
have been by Haydn, Pleyel, and their popular contemporaries. 

Everyone who came, indeed—English, German, French— 
seems to have played Haydn. The concert given by M. Louis 
Boullay, violinist, at Baltimore (July 14, 1795), for example, 
opened with a Grand Symphony and closed with a Full Piece. 
This same M. Boullay seems to have been partial to Haydn, for 
on his Philadelphia program of July 5th, 1796, he presented, in 
addition to nine other compositions by various composers, a Grand 
Overture, a Grand Symphony, and a Symphonie of Haydn. At 
Baltimore again (Old Theatre, July 13th, 1796) a group of French 
musicians played Dalayrac and Viotti, not to mention a “Sot 
potpourri, with variations” by M. Chateaudun (one of themselves), 
the whole being opened by a Grand Overture of Haydn. This 
concert concluded, as many others did at that time, with “the 
President’s March with the full band.” 

Today we have, as a result of the upheaval in their own country, 
Russian princes and persons of quality turning pianist or singer on 
American concert stages, and the post-Revolutionary era found 
itself similarly blessed with—in addition to the professional mu- 
sicians—some of these French refugees whose talents would, as 
one among them phrased it, in happier times have “served only to 
embellish her education.” This Mrs. D’Hemard, harpist, pre- 
sented to the American public in various cities—Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Alexandria—her daughter, Miss Marianne, aged 6, 
and in the repertory of this very young lady, who apparently sang 
both English and French and played the piano, we find “several 
entertaining variations of Pleyel and Haydn.” The benefit con- 
cert given for Miss Marianne, at Philadelphia, March 19th, 1798, 
opened with “A Symphony, accompanied by a grand orchestra, of 
Heyden,” while in Act II Mrs. Grattan sang a “Ballad by Heyden.” 

In all these programs Haydn stands among his European con- 
temporaries, but it is also true that in these later days of the 
eighteenth century his music appears even on some of those popular 
programs which were usually quite exclusive of the “classical.” 
In Charleston (March 5, 1799), a Sinfonia opened the second Act 
of a concert, made up largely of local talent, in the first Act of which 
M. de Villers, pianist and organist of that city, played Hewitt’s 
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sonata for the pianoforte dedicated to General Washington, the 
‘*‘Battaille de Trenton,” and which concluded with “the celebrated 
song of Hail Columbia” sung by Mrs. Grattan.... ‘‘After which 
the ball will commence. ...” These programs, as Sonneck points 
out, would tend to discredit Madeira’s statement that “among 
the Juhans, Reinagles and Browns, there is scant room for a 
Haydn.” Or better still the very mixed program of Miss Broad- 
hurst’s concert at the City Tavern, Philadelphia, April 3d, 1800, 
which gets away to a good start under the auspices of a Haydn 
Overture: 


Part First 
Glee, 3 voices, “Ask why a blush”................ Taylor 
Duet, “How sweet is the morning” (Carr)......... Mr. Carr and 

Miss Broadhurst 

Song, ““‘When the war begins” (Shield)............Mr. Darley 
Recitation, ‘““Mrs. Thrale’s three warnings”........ Mr. Bernard 
Song, “Primroses deck” Mr. Warrel 


Song, “Let me wander, etc., or Let the merry bells”. .Miss Broadhurst 
Chorus, “And you[ng] and old come forth to play” . .Handel 


Part SECOND 


Overture, “Circe and Ulisses” . . Mr. Taylor 
Song, “Pity then my tortured heart” (Giordani) .... Miss Oldmixon 
Duet, “Together let us range” (Dr. Boyce)........ Mr. Taylor and 
Miss Broadhurst 

Recitation, “A dramatic vision of the court of 

Song, “The spirits of the blest’’ (Carr)............ Miss Broadhurst 
Comic song, “I wonder at you” (Taylor).......... Mr. Taylor 
Comic glee, ““Wives and husbands”............... Hook 


In the same year, Mrs. Arnold, actress and singer of consider- 
able popularity, to judge from her frequent appearances in various 
places, sang at Dr. Berkenhead’s concert, at Theatre Hall, Boston 
(June Ist), a “Manuscript Song ‘The Cottage Gate,’ words by 
R. B. Sheridan, Esq., and music by the celebrated Haydn, accom- 
panied on the grand Piano Forte by Dr. Berkenhead.” This 
latter gentleman, blind organist of Trinity Church, Newport, al- 
though he played his own “Demolition of the Bastille” on the grand 
Piano Forte (April 23, 1795) and even executed it admirably on an 
elegant harpsichord, belonging to a respectable family in Salem 
(February 21, 1798), had good taste and put Haydn frequently 
on his programs. The song I have not been able to place. 
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In 1796 too, the first performance of a choral work of Haydn is 
recorded. This was in Charleston, S. C., in July, at “the versatile 
and cultured” Mrs. Pownall’s: 


Granp Musicau FEstivaL 
For the benefit of Mr. Poiteaux, who informs the public that on or 
about the first of June next, will be performed at the Charleston Theatre, 
the celebrated Stabat Mater, of Dr. Haydn, with a few selected pieces of 
instrumental music, as shall be more fully expressed in the bills of the 
concert. 

The solos, duettes and choruses and instrumental parts to be filled 
up by the most eminent professors and amateurs in town, who have all 
offered their assistance for this singular occasion. Besides the vocal 
parts, the orchestra shall be composed as follows: one organ, twelve 
violins, three basses, 5 tenors, six oboes, flutes and clarinets, two horns, 
one bassoon and two pair kettledrums, in all 30. 

The above hymn has met with great applause at the public and 
private concerts in London... . 


We then learn from a further announcement (July 2) that the 
instrumental pieces in question were to be “Grand Overture, by 
Gluck in Iphigenie[!]’’ which opened the program; “Violin Concerto 
of Yarnowick—Mr. Poiteaux,”’ in the middle; and, to close with, 
“Martini’s Grand Overture with full orchestra, in Henry the IV.” 
A stout program, in point of duration, nor musically lean. After 
naming the members of the chorus, Mr. Poiteaux further 
informs the public that every exertion has been made use of on his part 
and by those Gentlemen who assist him to render this night’s entertain- 
ment one of the grandest ever known here; the piece having already been 
two months in rehearsal, promises great success in the execution. . . . 

The Stabat with a translation in English verse, by the Rev. Doctor 
Gallaher of Charleston, will be given with the tickets. 

The concert will begin precisely at eight o’clock and finish a quarter 
after ten. The greatest silence is requested during the performance. 


Leader of the Concert... Mr. Pettit 


But before closing the account of this century, we must speak 
of the musical interests which centered in that occidental little 
town of Bethlehem, the Moravian settlement in Pennsylvania.® 
It had been settled in 1741, and twenty years later there arrived 
the Reverend Immanuel Nitschman bringing with him from Europe 
the scores of symphonies and quartets. He took the leadership of 


‘What follows is based on the report in Volume 2 of that excellent compilation 
“Church Music and Musical Life in Pennsylvania in the XVIII Century,” published by 
the Colonial Dames of Pennsylvania, 1927, and upon Rufus A. Grider’s little volume 
“Historical Notes on Music in Bethlehem, Pa.,”’ Phila., 1873. 
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the group of singers and instrumentalists which had been organized 
in good European fashion into a Collegium Musicum. By 1780 
the orchestra consisted of two Ist violins, two 2d violins, one 
viola, two ’cellos, two French horns, two flutes; an oboe and a 
bassoon being added later. 146 pieces of the music they used are 
still extant, some copper-engraved, the greater part in “laborious 
MS.” They include, beside compositions of Abel, J. C. Bach, 
Graun, Gyrowetz, Stamitz, Wranitzky, three symphonies of 
Mozart and nine of Haydn. Besides which the Moravian Semi- 
nary had imported in 1792 the following music: 


7 Sonatas by Haydn, pour le clavecin. 
14 Variations by Vanhal, pour le clavecin. 

6 Sonatas by Hofmeister, pour le clavecin. 
Concerto by Hofmeister, pour le clavecin. 
Concerto a quatre mains, by Giordani. 
Haydn’s sonatas 4 quatre mains. [!] 


The Brethren possessed, among their music, manuscript 
copies of both Mozart and Haydn chamber-music,’ which must 
have been performed in their House. But the Brothers had noth- 
ing on the Sisters, the Single Sisters, who for many years had a 
string-quartet in their House—a proper one of two violins, viola 
and ’cello. They are said to have played for their own entertain- 
ment, and if their behavior in any way resembled that of later 
generations of amateurs, they must have had a fling at Haydn’s 
quartets as soon as these appeared in the community. 

Just when this was, we do not know. But in 1795 there was 
organized a select party for performing “Joseph Haydn’s Quar- 
tettes, then quite new.” Its members were: the Rev. John 
Frederick Frueauff, 1st violin, George Frederick Boeckel, 2d violin, 
John George Weiss, viola, David Weinland, ’cello. These things 
Grider learned viva voce from then living musicians of the Bethlehem 
band. 

One particularly interesting bit of information he had from the 
Reverend Peter Ricksecker (or Ricksetter), then 79, the oldest 
of these musicians. It concerns the person of John Antes, born in 
the Moravian station of Frederictrop, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
wheelwright’s apprentice in Bethlehem, who performed on all 
stringed instruments, even made some when there was a shortage 
(as the still extant violin, viola and ’cello testify), and studied the 
science of music. This young man was sent to Egypt as a mission- 


7Among the Haydn numbers, writes Dr. Rau, Dean of the Moravian College and 
Theological Seminary, “is a Notturno for two violins and bass which, so far, I have seen in 
no catalogue of Haydn’s works.” 
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ary, was treated by the Turks to the bastinado, and, while recover- 
ing from the effects, composed string quartets. Convalescent, he 
returned to Europe, and in Vienna, says Grider, “made the ac- 
quaintance of Haydn, who together with other musicians, per- 
formed his compositions.” We are greatly tempted to accept 
this story as true, even against the lack of further facts by which 
to test it; for here would be an American-born composer very early 
invading the European stronghold. It seems to have escaped 
Pohl’s notice. One wonders if this could possibly be the Antes, 
whom Eitner has down as John, whom Fétis describes as a “‘mé- 
canicien anglais” who in 1801 constructed a stand for a quartet 
which, on pressing a pedal, turned the pages of the music. Wheel- 
wright’s apprentice, adept at making as well as playing instru- 
ments, concerned with quartets—why not? But a warning sense of 
caution creeps with its shadow over this bright speculation. 
* 
* 


In the cruder world outside, it is to a lady manager, three 
years later, that our first distinct mention of a Haydn string quar- 
tet is due; although ten years earlier, Reinagle had been active in 
promoting chamber-music, and Pleyel Quartettos were recorded 
by 1795, so that this should by no means be assumed to be the 
first performance of the kind. Mrs. Grattan, obliged by necessity, 
gave “for the maintenance of her infant family” a couple of con- 
certs in Philadelphia, and on the program of the second (January 
2d, 1798)—“‘after which the band attended for the ball,” in the 
fashion of that day—we find a “Quartette. Messieurs Gillingham, 
Hupfield, Daugel and Menel with a solo for Mr. Gillingham.” 
We may assume from the order of the names that Gillingham, who 
was a person of prominence, played first violin. He had been a 
pupil of Giardini and seems to have possessed a sweet tone, refine- 
ment and ease, solidity of style. He had played with Reinagle 
at the Handel commemoration in Westminster Abbey in 1784. 
The Euterpiad, in a biographical sketch, quotes a line frequently 
used of him: “From a country dance to an overture of Haydn— 
in the antiquated style or in the eccentricities of the modern school, 
Gillingham is equally at home.” One of our early journals speaks [ee 
of him as showing irritability when “obliged to leave the music of ~ so 
Handel and Mozart and strike off into the President’s March.” ee 
(So there have been musicians of good taste in all ages, in all an 
epidemics of patriotism!) There were two brothers Hupfeld,® 


8The Library Company of Philadelphia possesses some 25 volumes of symphonic 
and chamber-music, collected and used by Hupfeld (the autograph initial of the Chris- 
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from Germany, active in that circle of music-lovers which founded 
the Musical Fund Society : Charles, who apparently filled his 
amateur and professional friends with enthusiasm for playing 
string quartets and who led a great many orchestral concerts, 
and John, who often figured as second violin or “‘tenor.” John is 
therefore perhaps the more likely to have been the one here in 
question, but which instrument he played and which Daugel, who 
is also known to have played viola, not even a quartet-playing 
historian should attempt to say. Menel, the ’cellist, was active 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore and often took part in chamber- 
music numbers on the usual mixed programs. He provides another 
direct link with Haydn, for in 1791-92 he figures frequently in 
London in concerts under Haydn’s direction or for his benefit, also 
playing in Haydn quartets with Salomon and others. Attempts 
to establish concerts by regular chamber-music organizations do 
not come until the 1840s, but historians need not belittle this early 
presentation of a Haydn quartet in America by players with 
experience in the art—and in the eccentricities of that modern 
Haydn! 

No matter how odd, no matter how mixed programs became 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, we still find Haydn 
holding his place. We have already seen Miss Broadhurst’s 
Philadelphia program, which Sonneck describes as “‘perhaps the 
most miscellaneous ever offered to the public of Philadelphia.” 
But I question whether anything could bave been more miscellan- 
eous than Mrs. Kenna’s concert given nine years before in the 
same city (May 8, 1791). Stamitz, Abel, Vanhall and Kammel 
carry our good ship over intervening troughs and crested seas, and 
Haydn is there with the safe dock of a Finale when the exhausted 
crew and passengers make port: 

The entertainment to open with an 
After which Mrs. Kenna will give 
A Dissertation on Hearts. First Part—The Heart of a 
Honest Soldier—The Heart of a captain—The Heart of a 
miser—A sound and upright heart. 
Stamitz 


Second Part—The Heart of a milliner and the Heart of a 


amiable woman. 


Song, “Sweet Passion of Love”............... Mrs. Kenna 


tian name looks very like H.) which contains, notably, $ Haydn symphonies in the 
sa edition of André, Offenbach, printed as Nos. 7 in D, 9 in Bb, and 10 in Eb, of 
. 98. 
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After which Mrs. Kenna will make a comparative view, showing the 
difference of Queen Elizabeth’s Days and Modes and Fashions of the 
Present Times. 


Song, “Water parted,” Mrs. Kenna 
Cherokee Chief’s Death Song................ Mrs. Kenna 
Stamitz 


To conclude with 
Satan’s Address to the Sun, from Milton’s Paradise Lost, by Mrs. 
Kenna (which she had the honor of delivering before the Literati of 
Trinity College, Dublin). 

After all this, there is no need to insist that we find Haydn on 
every sort of program : On programs where music is interspersed 
with recitations, on others that include “‘the late Dr. Franklin’s”’ 
Harmonica, like that of Mons. Pick aforementioned (1792) in 
Boston and another of Mr. Moller in Philadelphia (April 1795); 
and in 1800 even sandwiched in between specimens of “martial 
music by the band,” as at a Mrs. M’Donald’s benefit in Philadel- 
phia (August 11th). This last association we should not too much 
despise, for as Sonneck points out, band music “gradually and 
owing to general conditions grew on the average American as no 
other instrumental combination could” and exerted a “stimulating, 
educational influence” which “should not be underestimated in a 
future comprehensive history of music in America.” In this con- 
nection it is amusing to note that Dies tells a story of Haydn deliver- 
ing two military marches to a British officer who, on payment of 
50 guineas, tucked one of them (in E-flat) under his arm and sailed 
next day for America; while Carpani, claiming that he got it 
fourteen years earlier, when Haydn’s memory was more reliable, 
tells the tale as relating to a ship’s-captain from Calcutta who 
sailed “per |’Indie.” The march in question has not turned up 
to prove which was right! 

* 
* 


If we consider in what circumstances many of the concerts of 
the time were given, it is not surprising that the programs should 
have been miscellaneous. It was, for example, under the auspices. 
of one Joseph Delacroix, caterer, famous for the excellence of his 
ice-cream, at his elegantly decorated Vaux Hall Gardens, that New 
Yorkers in 1797-98-99 heard some very good music indeed. Dela- 
croix engaged fifteen musicians, part of the time under the direction 
of James Hewitt, then of Everdell. Haydn and his contempor- 
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aries make up the programs, interspersed with songs evidently 
popular at the time. 

Then there was Joseph Corre, proprietor of Corre’s Hotel, who 
in 1798 inaugurated concerts often preceded or followed by a play, 
at his Columbia Garden, continuing them through the season of 
1799, and opening in 1800 his Mount Vernon Garden. The pro- 
grams his musicians offered, especially those of 1800, abound with 
Haydn Overtures, Full Pieces, Sinfonias, Andantes, and Minuets. 
The program of August 15, opened with the “‘Periodical Overture”’; 
but this piece I suspect of having been written by someone else— 
Filtz, Stamitz, or Gossec?—as Haydn is not listed among the 
composers who contributed to the famous collection of symphonies 
published by Bremner in London under this title. 

It is surprising, rather, that many of these concerts were not 
altogether of a worse quality, that so much good music came to 
lifein them. The auspices were frequently so odd : the promoters 
might be musicians or hotel-keepers; the purpose, anything from 
simple entertainment—music, plus a ball or a play—to benefits of 
almost any hue—for mere self-supporting performers, for decayed 
individuals, or for the education of destitute youths. We must 
grant the subscription series their dignity. But what of the way 
they were conducted? When silence had to be “requested during 
the performance of the several pieces’; when the audience were 
assured of (or threatened with?) the presence of the constabulary, 
so that it becomes matter of report that “the whole was conducted 
with great Order and Decorum, to the Satisfaction of a polite and 
numerous Audience,” or that “the gallery was filled with orderly, 
well-disposed citizens whose decency of behaviour deserves the 
greatest applause”; when a “dear lover of music,” who “can’t 
bear to be disturbed in his enjoyment of an entertainment so 
polite and agreeable,” has cause to bemoan “the strange behaviour 
at the concert of a certain set of Males and Females to whom, out 
of mere complaisance to their appearance I will give the soft 
appellation of ladies and gentlemen . . . for though it may be true 
that to Kick up a riot, is a liberal amusement. ... I am notwith- 
standing pretty certain there might be a more proper place than 
the concert room found out for that purpose”; when these might 
be the external circumstances, how could serious music come in 
for proper appreciation? 

Thinking of Haydn’s music as we take it today, this early 
record seems, indeed, of quaint, rather than of really musical, in- 
terest. Because of the settings, because of the language of the 
programs, and because the past seems always less real than the 
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present, we like to suppose that the music of these performances 
must have sounded quite as quaint as the written record of them 
does to us. We like to say that these were not the days of music 
full-fledged, no matter what the florid phraseology of the times 
might have pretended to. Music was not lived then. It came 
politely, in tinkling piano pieces, in canzonetts and romances, in 
Battles of Prague, Marengo, or Trenton, Grand Overtures, Sym- 
phonies that somehow could not have filled the ears and satisfied 
the heart as ours do. 

But there was good music in these programs, the best that 
was then known anywhere. And good musicians, men of artistic 
integrity, must have brought to its performance a seriousness 
which would rise above these outward disturbances. Further- 
more, if we look into it, the content of these programs and the 
terms in which the various pieces are named, only echo the Euro- 
pean tradition. Mattheson said of the concerts of the Musical 
Academy in Prague that they 


began with an Overture, hereupon also Concertos were played, and also 
alternately there was singing, and Solo playingtobe heard. But the close 
was made by a full Symphony [eine starke Symphonie]. 


Again, we are apt to assume that an orchestra must consist of 
at least 100 men if it is to play symphonies. But Sonneck reminds 
us that our “usual performances of the eighteenth century music, 
the early Haydn included, are but caricatures with several dozen 
string instruments drowning the desperate struggle of two oboes, 
two flutes, etc., for a hearing,” and goes on to list the modest 
numbers making up the European orchestras of the time, showing 
that we need not believe ourselves to have been “transported into 
ridiculously primitive conditions because our early American 
orchestras numbered only from ten to fifty performers!” 

As for the way audiences took their music : In its Fifteenth 
Annual Report, in 1857, the New York Philharmonic Society, 
gladly making allowance “for youth and vivacity; for the long 
period of attention required; for the exciting attrition of so many 
elements of beauty and attractiveness,” found itself obliged to 
rebuke its audiences for “inattention and heedless talking” and to 
“insist upon musical good manners.” And we of 1930, under the 
discipline of the Philadelphian Apollo, may we say that our enjoy- 
ment of Haydn’s music is more genuine than that of our great- 
grandfathers? 
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Before 1800, then, we have plentiful evidence that Haydn was 
a favorite on our concert programs. He was represented mostly 
by orchestral pieces—Symphonies, Overtures—but also by piano 
sonatas and some chamber-music. ‘True, the piano pieces resolve 
themselves almost too often into the same “celebrated” Andantes, 
Minuets, the larger works into the same “favorite” Overtures; 
but what of it? The mixed and lengthy programs of the day often 
called for one movement only of each of the various composers. It 
is at least creditable that this was good music as the world knew it 
then, and, in Haydn’s case, still knows it. 

We have no Sonneck for the years after 1800, and one does 
not realize until one is faced with the dearth of material, like a 
huge void between what has been so far found out and the next 
definite record, what a toilsome turning of smeared and faded old 
journals, what a dusty hunt through unsorted accumulations of 
junk, what a patient perusal of irrelevant papers in the hope of 
finding one tiny tidbit of information, has to be gone through 
before there is anything to put in order. 

The record of the next few years is not very different in sub- 
stance, only extremely meagre. In 1801, New York’s Vaux Hall 
and Columbia Gardens were still giving their concerts with the 
usual Haydn numbers, and a United States Garden is added to 
the list in that year. At “the Theatre” a new item appears, in 
Act II of a program given on July 7, namely, “Roxalane.” This 
may have been the Roxelane Symphony (B. & H. No. 63), or the 
piano piece—No. 46 (instrumental)—from an unspecified volume 
(Vol. 2?) of the Journal: “‘Roxolana, from Haydn’s overtures, 
adapted with variations by J. Hewitt; Baltimore, J. Carr, 18—.” 
There is a copy of this publication in the New York Public Library; 
how much is Haydn and how much Hewitt we are, in the absence 
of scores of the symphony in question, embarrassed to decide. 
Pohl, listing the symphony as No. 31, speaks of it as having been 
very popular in its time; he refers to the theme of the Allegretto 
variations as the “French Romanza ‘Roxelana’,” and says that 
this movement was well known through many piano arrangements. 

In 1802, a Haydn Overture appears on the program of Messrs. 
Nicolas’s Concert and Ball at Mr. Adams’ Hotel, William Street 
(February 2); and an “Overture grande, pianoforte” on that of 
Messrs. Moller and Mitchell’s Brush and Ball (February 9). 
The Farewell Symphony comes on at J. Hewitt’s Concert and Ball 
at Lovett’s Hotel, Broadway, New York (March 23), as “Finale, 
the celebrated Overture composed by Haydn, in which the per- 
formers take their leave of the audience.” In Boston, Graupner 
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seems to have been busy, although there is very little to be gleaned 
about his activities from the newspapers, save one notice (May 19, 
1801) of a concert at which he and Mr. Trajetta accompanied Mr. 
Mallet in an “Overture, on the pianoforte.” Then there is a gap 
in our information, and again in 1811 two or three similar programs 
with Overtures and Andantes have been made note of. That is 
all we know at present.° 

The most important addition to the scene, from our point of 
view, is the more frequent performance of Haydn’s choral music. 
Handel’s was already known (part of the Messiah had been per- 
formed at New York’s Trinity Church in 1770); and there was a 
widening interest in “improved” performances of sacred music, a 
healthy sign of growth out of the church music of the puritanic 
past. There had been choral societies long before this, since the 
middle of the eighteenth century at least; Harmonic Societies, 
Cecilia Societies, Apollo Societies, Uranian Societies. There were 
now to be many more, Haydn Societies among them. Philadel- 
phia founded one such in 1809, concerning which there must be 
some material in the dust-shrouded stacks of that city’s several 
and ancient libraries. Cincinnati started one in 1819, Salem in 
1821. Salem also had a Handel Society which advertised the 
performance on Christmas Evening, 1817, of 59 selections—could 
the Christmas spirit hold out nowadays against such a test?— 
from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Avison, Luther, Shaw, et al. How 
our hero stood with Salem’s Jew’s-Harp Club of 1816, we do not 
know. Portland, Maine, founded a Beethoven Society in 1819 
which included soli and choruses of Haydn on its programs; and 
then, having incorporated itself by act of the Legislature in 1824, 
succumbed to the sinister effect of this formality in the very next 
year. Weare told that it was succeeded by many others, the best 
of which was a Haydn Association of later date. 

The Moravians of Bethlehem lay undisputed claim to having 
first performed The Creation in America, though only in part. 
This was in 1811; we have no details of the event, save that the 
score of the work seems to have reached there in 1810, the parts 
used being copied from it by John Frederick Peter, organist- 
violinist-composer in that town. It is usual to say that this ex- 

°For this information I am indebted to Dr. Kinkeldey who has sent me the relevant 
extracts from MSS. in preparation by Mr. Philip C. Burd of New York University and 
Mr. Donald Tilton of Harvard, working under the Sonneck Memorial Fellowship, 
founded by Mrs. E. S. Coolidge. 

I have not come across any trace of the sonata [Pohl describes it as a trio for piano, 
violin, and ’cello (1795) served up as a duo for piano and violin] which, according to 


Gerber, Haydn “composed” for Madame Moreau, the musical wife of the French 
General, who shortly thereafter (1803) sailed for America! 
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clusive little community had small influence on the more ordinary 
world around it; but the assumption does not hold in this case, 
for it is known that Bethlehem loaned the necessary three trom- 
bone players to Philadelphia on the occasion of the Musical Fund 
Society’s performance of The Creation in 1821. Droll stories are 
told of these gentlemen, but they go to show how well they knew 
their parts. Madeira states that the performance was delayed 
from April 24th to June 10th because of the difficulty of finding 
the music which had finally also to be borrowed from the Moravian 
Brethren, but Grider, the original source of most of our information, 
does not mention this fact. 

We know more concerning the Handel and Haydn Society’s 
performance in Boston in 1815. This famous and long-living 
organization was established in that year, specifically “for cultivat- 
ing and improving a correct taste in sacred music and also to intro- 
duce into more general practice the works of Handel, Haydn and 
other eminent composers.” We learn from S[amuel] J[ennison], 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser, that at some time preceding 
September 7th, 1815, the secretary of the Handel and Haydn 
Society “‘was directed to purchase a suitable number of copies of 
Haydn’s Creation of the World of Mr. Graupner, at five cents a 
page—these were simply the single vocal parts on half-sheets.” 
Then, at the regular meeting of the Society on Thursday evening, 
September 7th, were performed “‘sundry pieces of music, including 
a part of Haydn’s Creation (The Heavens are Telling) and ending 
with the Hallelujah Chorus. This was without doubt the first 
time these choruses were rehearsed by the Society. (That night 
there were 48 at rehearsal—no female voices, so far as appears.) 
The latter chorus was familiar, but The Creation they had yet to 
become acquainted with.” Further, “on October 7th, the secre- 
tary was directed to supply each member with a copy of Haydn’s 
Creation, and parts of it were rehearsed.” Professional musicians 
were then engaged for the necessary rehearsals for the “‘contem- 
plated public exhibition.” This took place on Christmas evening, 
as part of the “Select Oratorio” (so reads the program printed by 
Mr. Stebbins), only Part I being “from the Oratorio called The 
Creation by Haydn.” Thomas Smith Webb, president of the 
Society, conducted; and apparently the concert proved entirely 
successful. 

The numbers and names of the musicians taking part need not 
detain us here. They are recorded by S. J. and elsewhere. Suffice 
it to mention that Mrs. Graupner was one of the singers, and that 
Mr. G. played the double-bass. 

Supplement of Saturday, December 23, 1871. 
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This Graupner—the beneficiary of the Boston concert before 
alluded to—deserves our special attention fora moment. German- 
born, he came to this country by 1795, made himself known first 
in Charleston, where he married a successful singer, and after 
1797 in Boston. He not only played the oboe and the double-bass, 
but taught German flute and violin, lead orchestras, ran a music 
store, and even published music. The only Haydn imprints 
of his I have yet come across are ‘““Haydn’s Celebrated Military 
Andante” (in fact the Allegretto from the Military Symphony) 
and “A Prey to Tender Anguish” (Mallett and Graupner).™ 
But in the first edition of his “Rudiments of the art of play- 
ing,” registered for copyright in 1806, we find again that same A 
major Andante which figures so largely in America’s early acquain- 
tance with Haydn. In 1810, Graupner organized a small orchestra, 
the Philharmonic Society, of musicians both professional and 
amateur—the latter including the Russian consul—who met 
regularly to practice Haydn Symphonies and other works for their 
own pleasure. He was a person of influence, known as ““Boston’s 
musical oracle.”” Apparently he also had a lighter side, for in 1799 
he performed, in the course of a play, a Negro song in costume, to 
his own banjo accompaniment. But for present purposes he is 
important because before he came to this country he played in 
Haydn’s orchestra in London (1791-1792). He was an enthusiast 
for Haydn’s music, and, being evidently a serious musician, it is not 
difficult to imagine him—like the ’cellist Menel and the fiddlers 
Bergmann and Hewitt, yet even more substantially than they— 
bringing to the New World, through both his technical equipment 
and his musical sense, the true spirit of the great composer. Poor 
Graupner suffered misfortune in 1799, and we may picture Haydn 
lending his aid in the rescue of his ardent protagonist at the benefit 
concert given for him, with both the concerto played by Mrs. Van 
Hagen and a Finale to close the program. The Citizen who sang 
the lady’s praises wrote : “To the claim which Mr. Graupner’s 
abilities give him to the public patronage, his misfortune in being 
burnt out of his house by the late fire at Boston, will, it is hoped, be 
duly considered by every human mind. Those that attend this 
concert, will have added to the enjoyment of music, the satisfaction _ 
resulting from aiding those who have suffered from a calamity 
which they themselves, as inhabitants of a wooden town, are 
peculiarly exposed to.” Graupner was one of the founders of 
the Handel and Haydn Society. 


1'The former in the possession of Mr. Driscoll, the latter in that of the A. A. S. 
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The Society’s performance of The Creation, then, was only a 
partial performance, a thing achieved already in Bethlehem; but 
it seems to have been sufficiently successful to warrant repetition 
in January, 1816. What might be termed, and is indeed claimed 
to be, the first complete performance, was given by the Handel 
and Haydn Society a year later. The peculiarity of this per- 
formance lay in its sharing honors—and program-space—with the 
Messiah, the whole running over three concerts, “evenings of the 
First, Third and Fourth, April 1817,” in the following manner: 
on Tuesday (the first concert) Part First of the Messiah, followed 
by Part First of the Creation; on Thursday, Part Second of the 
Messiah and Part Second of the Creation; on Friday, the third 
parts similarly. How the orchestral part was handled we do not 
know : there is no special mention of the “Grand Sinfonia— 
descriptive of Chaos” which opens the composition, or the unex- 
plained “Introductory Symphony to Part II” and “Sinfonia- 
Flute and Horns,” as in the Philadelphia performance of 1821. 
But there were intermediate selections on each day, several of 
Handel, but none of Haydn. The ending of the Handel and Haydn 
Society’s version on this occasion is also slightly different, having, 
instead of Adam and Eve’s little dialogue, as given in the Phila- 
de]phia version, a brief recitative (“O happy pair”) and the final 
chorus (“Sing the Lord’’). 

After this The Creation appears frequently on the programs of 
the Handel and Haydn Society. The first full performance took 
place in 1819—the first we know of, at least, to be given at one 
session. After it a well-wisher wrote in the Palladium that this 
bad been a “‘very rich musical treat. It surpassed every preceding 
exhibition of that very persevering and useful Society. The 
numerous and highly respectable auditory were universally and 
greatly delighted. The Oratorio of The Creation is the most 
finished, learned and sublime work of the celebrated Haydn .. . it 
is earnestly requested by many that it may not be laid aside till 
it is again exhibited.” Of the popularity of this Oratorio with its 
American audiences there can be no doubt. It has, to put it 
briefly, been performed ever since. 

The Creation was made available in sundry publications. 
The earliest of these would seem to have been the one printed in 
Boston in 1818 by Thomas Badger, Jr., “from the London Edition,” 
which was Clementi’s arrangement for voices and organ or piano. 
This was published by subscription and the Handel and Haydn 
Society, lacking funds to subscribe liberally, reeommended this 
work to the “Amateurs of our country,” “solicitous that every 
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member of the Community who possesses musical feelings should 
study and enjoy the beauties of this Oratorio, which contains some 
of the most delightful Melodies and some of the most sublime 
Choruses ever penned by man.” The Society did not bring out 
its own edition until 1827, nor did the numerous and popular 
“Selections” published by B. Carr and others appear until the 
early ’20s. 

Fifty years ago Ritter wrote : “the choruses of Handel and 
Haydn—some all grandeur, majesty, depth, and noble sentiment; 
some all cheerfulness, grace, naive charm, and inspiring power— 
contained a variety of musical expressions and esthetic forms 
amply sufficient for the young American musical aspirants to 
grow strong on, and to lay a solid foundation for future develop- 
ment... and surely a musical culture nourished by such healthy, 
strengthening food, cannot fail to bear still richer and more abun- 
dant fruit in the future. The establishment of the Handel and 
Haydn Society must be considered an event of the greatest and 
most lasting importance with regard to musical development in 


this country.” 
+ 


* 


From time to time in the preceding pages mention has been 
made of publications of Haydn’s music that bear an American 
imprint, and before closing I should like to bring to notice a few 
more of these. For they are indicative of the taste of the day here, 
as well as a significant part of our special subject. Those imprints 
which I have seen myself or learned of through the kindness of 
librarians and collectors do not cover all that may exist, nor have I 
attempted to identify all the compositions, or to list the publi- 
cations with all comparative details of identity or of ownership. 
I have been interested primarily in the music as illustrative of 
what Haydn pieces were popular here, what the publishers were 
interested in producing. 

Symphonies and quartets are naturally not on the list, nor 
the full parts of oratorios, which were done in piano score; these 
are things we still import. But perhaps the most popular piece in 
piano arrangement was a certain Celebrated or Favorite or Grand 
Overture, which proves to be the Imperial Symphony, D major 
(B. and H. No. 53). That is, the first three movements are taken 
from this symphony, omitting the opening Largo Maestoso, while 
the Finale is the D major Overture of 1777 (B. and H. No.7). This 
mixed composition was published by Willig in Philadelphia around 
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1800, by J. Hewitt in New York about the same time, by Dubois 
there a little later, and again by G. E. Blake in Philadelphia 
(1804-14), both for a single piano and “‘arranged as a duet for 2 
performers on one Piano Forte, Op. 6, Price 1144 D.” Pohl says 
that in Fngland this composition was particularly often referred 
to as “‘the celebrated overture.” 

It is to the same Symphony that the Andante first published 
by Reinagle (1789?) belongs. This Andante was not only pub- 
lished separately as a piano piece by Willig before 1820 (Graupner 
having by 1806 included it in his ““Rudiments”’) but occurs in the 
most astonishing variety of forms: as “Adieu my Charming fair, 
A Favorite Song,” published by Willig (ca. 1800), by R. Shaw 
(1803?) and by J. Paff in New York; as “To sigh yet feel no pain, 
written by T. Moore, Adapted to a celebrated air of Haydn’s by 
E. Brenan,” brought out by Bacon & Co. (Phila., 182-)” and by 
Dubois & Stodart (N. Y., 1820-27?); and again as “Ariette, with 
variations” for piano (Boston, Bradbury, Soden & Co., 1842), 
also found in the Boston Public Library, cut from the Musical 
Cabinet. This must have been everywhere a much-loved piece; 
the theme is one of the two musical quotations carved on the 
monument to Haydn which Count Harrach set upon the shore of 
a little island he had had built on his estate near Haydn’s 
birthplace, Rohrau. 

B. Carr, like Reinagle, made his own use of this Andante. He 
too left a MS collection of piano music, all but the first five pages 
in hisown hand. It contains pieces from Handel, Corelli, Paradies, 
Ede]Jmann, Scarlatti, a “Duett for two harpsichord” [sic] (per- 
haps an original composition by Carr), and a “Medley Overture” 
which, described in the catalog as “doubtless arranged by Carr 
himself, is based on popular song- and dance-tunes and may be 
dated ca. 1795; the following melodies have been identified; La 
belle Catherine, The Yellow-haired laddie, Ma chére amie (Hook), 
My friend and pitcher (from Shields’ The poor Soldier), ‘Haydn’s 
Minuet,’ and The new German Spa Dance.” The identity of 
Haydn’s Minuet is not revealed in the catalog, nor is there any 
mention of the fact that it is preceded by the Andante, both being 
from the Imperial Symphony. Carr’s treatment amuses if it does 
not shock us. The Andante is preceded by an Allegro con spirito 
fanfare in F, resolving after a Jong triJ] on Bb into an A major 

2The American Antiquarian Society reports another edition (no imprint), “adapted 
..+ by Mr. Sharp.” 


Later it appears as a “St. Alban” in Hutchin’s Hymn Book of the Episcopal 
Church (No. 531, ed. 1894). 
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chord. When the Andante is done we are told to “‘volti for Minuet 
and Trio,” but there is no trio. Instead, a burst of 30 measures 
of trumpets and kettledrums “Pomposo,” later reinforced with 
bells, leads over into the German Spa tune. Such, then, was an 
early American composer’s way of presenting Haydn to his public; 
at least, the music was familiar enough to bear the treatment. 

But the Carrs did better in their publishing. Mr. Driscoll 
possesses a copy of “Haydn’s ‘La Chasse,’ arranged as a Diverti- 
mento for the Fiano Forte,” being No. 13 in J. Carr’s (the Balti- 
more Carr, father of Benjamin) Musical Miscellany of 1813. 
B. Carr edited two Musical Journals, that “for flute or violin” 
contains, in Volume I (1799-1800), besides (No. 21, Vocal Section) 
“Hurly-Burly, a favorite Sailor’s Song from Haydn’s 2d Book of 
Canzonetts,” two instrumental pieces: (No. 8) “Sonate de 
Haydn,” being a somewhat altered form of the first movement of 
the C major piano sonata (B. and H. No. 5), and (No. 20, 22, 24) 
“Andante d’Haydn,” namely, that from the Surprise Symphony. 
That “for the pianoforte” also contains this same “Andante 
d’Haydn” (Vol. I [1799-1800], No. 16, Instrumental Section), 
and later (Vol. 5 [1803-04], No. 117, Vocal Section) “Saw Ye 
Johnny, Scotch Song—arranged by Haydn.” This Andante too 
was both celebrated and favorite and was published by others: 
in an arrangement by Pleyel (Dubois, N. Y., 1818-21), in an 
arrangement by Fiorini (Hewitt, Boston), and by C. Bradlee 
(Boston). One wonders at the foreign spelling of titles, here 
French, sometimes Italian. Perhaps it was merely “‘elegant’’? 
Or perhaps the printings were made after foreign editions bearing 
titles in the respective languages? 

An earlier miscellany in which B. Carr had a hand was “The 
Gentleman’s Amusement—a selection of solos, duetts, overtures, 
arranged as duetts, rondos and romances from the works of Pleyel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Hoffmeister, Fisher, Shield, Dr. Arnold, Saliment, 
etc. ... The whole selected, arranged and adapted for one, two 
and three German flutes or violins by R. Shaw of the theatre 
Charlestown and B. Carr. Forming the cheapest, and most com- 
plete collection ever offered to the public,” etc. The fourth num- 
ber (1795) includes “Romance by Haydn,” and the seventh (1796), 
“Rondo by Haydn, Sung by Mrs. Warrell at the New Theatre.” 
Sonneck identified the former as The Indigent Peasant [Though 
the muses ne’er smile] and the latter as Pastorale [Were I obliged 
to beg my bread]. These, then, are among the earliest pieces 
published here. 

Carr was the first, also, to publish “Three of the most Ad- 
mired Carzonetts by Haydn—The Mermaid’s Song, The Knitting 
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Girl, My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” which he did at Phila- 
delphia, probably in 1799, at the price of 62 cents “or in single 
sheets at one Quarter dollar each Canzonett,” in which form we 
also find them. 

Other Haydn songs available before 1820 were “A Prey to 
Tender Anguish” (advertised 1802 by Mallet & Graupner, Bos- 
ton; also published by Hewitt, N. Y., 1810?); the same, “‘with 
an Accompaniment for the Harp or Piano Forte by J. F. Bohlius” 
(N. Y., J. & M. Paff); “As Down in the Sunless Retreats, from T. 
Moore’s Sacred Melodies, as sung at the Oratorio by Mrs. Moran, 
music by Haydn” (N. Y., Dubois), ““The Broom of Cowdenknows” 
(Phila., G. E. Blake). The New York Public Library has a volume 
of miscellaneous music, much of it of the early nineteenth century, 
given by an anonymous donor in Brooklyn, which contains a MS 
copy of a Haydn duet for soprano and bass (no accompaniment), 
*‘As I Saw Fair Clara,”’ which is perhaps of no particular value 
except as showing that this piece must also have been known here, 
if not published, at that time. Furthermore, Willig of Philadel- 
phia, published a single-sheet song, ““Marian Owns Her Love, 
written by a gentleman of this city—the music by Haydn.” 

The Grosvenor Library of Buffalo possesses an interesting 
Carr item, “a favorite sonata for the piano forte composed by 
Haydn. Printed for J. Carr, Baltimore. Pr. 75 cents.” I 
quote from the description Mrs. Mott has sent me: 

“The composition consists of the Allegro con brio of the Sonata 
in C major [B. and H. No. 5] and a Finale Marziale (Allegretto) in 
4-4 time in C major. This differs from the sonata in C major in 
that the Adagio movement is omitted and the Finale is totally 
different. Our copy is complete as it then appeared. The pages 
are numbered and on the reverse side of the last page there appears 
‘Catalogue of Music for the piano forte printed for J. Carr,’ etc. 
The date of publication is after 1794, but probably around 1800.” 

The first movement of this same composition was published 
about 1800 by Willig in Philadelphia as “Sig* Haydn, Sonata 
III,” which together with “Sonatina, Opera 71,” put out by the 
same publishers and listed by Sonneck as found by him in the 
Hopkinson Collection, “price 6214 cents,” is in the Library of 
Congress. 

Now the task of the musicologist is not all dullness and detail. 
His heart leaps up when Mr. Muller of Closter, N. J., produces 
this: 

The 


Master and Scholar 
a Favorite Duet 
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for two performers the Piano Forte composed [sic!] 
by 
Dr. Haydn 
Republished at the request of 
Mrs. Mallon for the use of her Academy 
and particularly presented by her as a 
Premium 
to 
Miss Kintzing and Miss Anthony 
the two Young Ladies who most distinguished themselves in the Study of Music 
during the year of 1803. 
Philadelphia, Carr & Schetky, etce.... Price one dollar. 


Here is not only a new American Haydn item. Here is social 
history! Philadelphia, 1803. Who was Mrs. Mallon? History 
may have been silent while she lived but at her death it spoke: 
Mrs. Catherine Mallon died, at her late residence 70 Walnut 
Street, on June 20th, 1824, aged 50. As teacher and principal 
she had been for “upwards of 20 years at the head of one of our 
most prosperous and useful schools for females,” a person inspiring 
both respect and affection. Who were Miss Kintzing and Miss 
Anthony? Of the latter I found no trace, but a marrying acquain- 
tance with the brave merchant families of those Philadelphia days 
leads me to hope that Miss Kintzing may have been a young and 
dependent female relation of the house of Pratt Son & Kintzing, 
which on January 6th of this very year advertised for sale, 
just arrived at the docks, Holland Gunpowder, Cream Cheese and 
Turkey Yarn, not to mention 200 Demijohns and a few boxes of 
Window Glass. What was the piece in question? Pohl mentions 
“Il maestro e lo scolare, variazioni a quadri mani per un clavicem- 
balo” as composed in 1778 and first published by Schmitt of 
Amsterdam sometime before 1783, when it was reviewed in 
Cramer’s Magazin. The theme is the same (or substantially the 
same) as that in the first movement of Divertimento 38 for baryton, 
viola, and bass which Mr. W. Oliver Strunk discusses in this issue. 

This is not the only Haydn piece available “a l’usage des 
comancans” of Philadelphia. George Willig (in 181—) put out, 
at the price of one dollar and under the egis of a charming scene 
—a house among trees, a bridge across great boulders, “Twelve 
Little Balads and a Favorite Lesson arranged in a familiar manner 
for Juvenile Performers on the Piano Forte.”’ Book I contains a ~ 
Larghetto movement called “A Prey to Tender Anguish, com- 
posed by Haydn”; I do not know whether any further books 


aa ee notice, Am. Daily Advertiser, June 21, 1824, Historical Society, Phila- 
elphia. 
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appeared. “A Favorite Easy Sonata” also was engraved by W. 
Pirsson for P. Erben, New York. 

Of miscellaneous piano pieces of Haydn there were Willig’s 
edition of “‘A Favorite Rondo in the Gypsy Style,” “A Waltz by 
Dr. Haydn” (N. Y., J. L. Hewitt), which is evidently not a waltz 
and possibly not by Haydn; and the “Roxolana” variations before- 


mentioned. 


Whatever may be missing from the chronicle here spread for 
his review, the reader will have no doubt of one fact : the power of 
Haydn’s music to survive. It came early and has stayed late. 
Pleyel, Vanhall, Stamitz, Grétry shared the early honors with 
Haydn; Pleyel was perhaps his closest rival and even in earlier 
days the more popular. But where are Pleyel and Vanhall today? 
The credit is Haydn’s, not the Americans’, though we may be glad 
that they received him when they did, that for all their much- 
mentioned lack of cultural opportunities they began with what 
was fundamental; for it is Haydn’s presence that gives us a com- 
fortable sense that these programs—over-laden, over-heteroge- 
neous, over-social, if you will (they had more leisure in those days!) 
—rested on groundwork musically secure. 

There are still many things we do not know; as, for example, 
the place of Haydn in the feelings of those amateurs who make up 
the background of a country’s real musical life. The first concert- 
givers were amateurs, and amateurs played in orchestras with 
professional musicians; even as late as the 1820s business men, 
doctors, and diplomats took part in them at public performances. 
The circle of Dr. DeWees in Philadelphia, which finally founded the 
Musical Fund, was a quartet-playing circle, and since Haydn’s 
quartets appeared on programs in 1798, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that they were being enjoyed in the privacy of at least a 
few other musical homes at the same time, if not before. 

One wonders if Haydn ever had an inkling of all this trans- 
Atlantic music-making in which he was included. Europeans 
today know little enough of how we carry on even those cultural 
activities which we have inherited from themselves; it is to be 
assumed they were totally unaware of them in those days. And 
indeed, the story is only now being put together for our own 
information. Even as it stands, I think that it is not discreditable 
to the musical experience of our country; that Haydn fared pretty 
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well in the new and (reputedly) crude and business-bent land of 
our fathers; that in doing honor to the great man’s memory on 
this occasion we need not feel obliged to lag behind, having con- 
tributed our full share of acceptance and appreciation, and may 
honestly say that Haydn has been taken for granted as part of our 
tradition ever since real musical activity came into the life of 
America. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


EING somewhat slow to appreciate a good thing, we did not 
form the habit of reading this magazine from cover to cover 
until we were called upon to edit it. Since then we have 

become increasingly aware of our manifold perplexities. Not the 
least among them is the futility of trying to catch all the misprints 
and errors that have a way of eluding the combined vigilance of 
author, proof-reader, and editor, through two and often three stages 
of proof, only to scream forth from the page, instantly and vocifer- 
ously, as soon as the issue comes from the press. These little 
flaws annoy us; we regret them. They vex us more than do some 
major faults. Of those we stand in helpless awe. We do not edit 
this magazine to suit our personal taste (an unaccountable taste 
it is). The endeavor to suit everybody’s taste is a Utopian folly. 
But we must confess that we still dream of some day having what- 
ever we print ninety-nine per cent correct. 

We have just finished reading the proofs of this number—to 
what avail, remains to be seen. This time our usual qualms have 
bothered us less, probably because we were too much absorbed 
in the matter of these articles, commemorating the two-hundredth 
birthday of a master for some of whose music we have had, ever 
since childhood, a special liking not diminished by the years. We 
have learned about him in these pages a number of things which 
we did not know. We feel that his personality and work have 
been shrewdly traced and fairly summed up. And yet there is one 
point on which we believe that—despite our beloved and venerable 
friend Guido Adler’s consummate article—perhaps not quite enough 
has been said in full justice to its importance. We have in mind 
the peculiar charm of eighteenth-century Vienna, the distinctive 
luster of the Kaiserstadt. To us these are the Alpha and the 
Omega of Haydn. To us he is a more typically Viennese com- 
poser than are Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven. And this in spite 
of what Sir Henry Hadow' and, before him, F. S. Kuhaé* have 
written in support of their theory that Haydn was a Croatian 
composer, and that many of his themes were “borrowed” from 
Croatian folk-melodies. We do not dispute the likelihood that 
some of Haydn’s ancestors hailed from Croatia. He himself does 
not seem to have exhibited any traits of character that could be 

1*A Croatian Composer, notes toward the study of Joseph Haydn” by W. H. 


Hadow, London, Sealey & Co., Ltd., 1897. 
°F, S. Kuhaé, “Josip Haydn i hrvatske narodne popievke”; Zagreb, 1880. 
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called especially Slavic. Griesinger reports that Haydn spoke a 
“broad Austrian dialect”’ (which is met with, in varying degrees of 
broadness, among the best of Viennese society), a little French, 
fluently and gladly Italian, and a few English phrases picked up 
on the two visits to England; he does not mention whether Haydn 
spoke Hungarian, although for thirty years in the service of an 
Hungarian magnate, or any Croatian dialect. We do not deny 
that there is a strong resemblance—unconscious or intentional ?— 
between the cast of some of Haydn’s more “rustic”’ tunes and cer- 
tain kinds of Yugoslav folk-songs.? But do these tunes predom- 
inate in Haydn’s music? Possibly there are resemblances with 
other types of melodies popular in Haydn’s day. There are 
Hungarian Anklénge; there are said to be French ones. Were 
they taken over—if deliberate “borrowing” there was—without 
undergoing a change, owing to the singular soil and climate of the 
Austrian capital, influenced by the peculiarities of the Viennese 
court and society? Was the composer himself a rustic, ignorant of 
courtly forms and graces, ill at ease with his superiors? Haydn 
was extremely modest, but he knew his worth. Griesinger lets 
him say to a fulsomely flattering visitor: “I have had commerce 
with emperors, kings, and many great lords, and have had them 
pay me many a compliment; but I do not care to live on intimate 
terms with such persons, and I stick rather to the people of my 
class.” By no means does this signify the peasant class, into 
which some critics have tried to range the man and his music. 
We can not bring ourselves to agree with Sir Hubert Parry* 
that “the peasant quality which is so vividly and pertinaciously 
in evidence in everything he [Haydn] did, takes his work out of the 
region of cultured classicism, about which there always is a slight 
suggestion of the atmosphere of courtliness and etiquette and 
gentility.” If Kuhaé averred that one in every three of the Croa- 
tian population “either sings, plays, or composes,’ Hadow con- 
cluded that Haydn must have been a Croat because his “whole 
family was musical.” So are families in other realms of this globe. 
Whatever national stock Joseph Haydn came from, we should 
like to know—though we never shall—whence and by what an- 
*For the pro and con of the question, see Heinrich Reimann’s ““Haydns und Beet- 
hovens angebliche Plagiate aus Kroatischen Volksliedern” in his “‘Musikalische Riick- 
blicke,” Berlin, Harmonie, 1900, pp. 79-104; see also Hugo Conrat “Joseph Haydn und 
das Kroatische Volkslied” in “Die Musik,” January 1905, pp. 13-29; see especially the 
article by William Ritter, “Haydn et la musique populaire slave” in “S.I.M.,” Jan. 15, 
1910, pp. 57-68; Ritter, although a fervent adherent of the Croatian theory, has sense 


enough to say: “Haydn fut et voulut étre Autrichien, exclusivement, loyalement un 
Autrichien . . . qui ne se plaisait que dans son bon vieux Vienne impérial.”” 


«“Style in musical art,” 1911; p. 325. 
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cestral indiscretion he derived the drop of indigo that turned the 
“peasant” into a genius so thoroughly at home in polite company ;* 
we should like to know what made Haydn’s musical sentiment 
“of a kind without analogue among German composers: mobile, 
nervous, sensitive, a little shallow it may be, but as pure and 
transparent as a mountain stream’—the characteristics are Sir 
Henry’s!—unless it was brilliant, gay, frivolous, sentimental 
Vienna. The late Dr. Eaglefield Hull parroted Hadow. To him 
Haydn “‘is far removed from the German type, both in psychology 
and in blood.” If you read North-German for German, the 
observation makes sense. For there is no bridge of common 
understanding that spans the gulf between Vienna and Berlin.® 

First let us dispose, if we can, of Sir Hubert’s “‘peasant 
quality.” He was not the first to detect that quality in some of 
Haydn’s music. Nor was the discovery left to our age. Even 
some of Haydn’s contemporary critics remarked on it and objected. 
But, to be sure, the objections came from the North of Germany, 
not from Haydn’s countrymen. It was a Berliner, Hofrath Johann 
Gottlieb Karl Spazier, who, in Reichardt’s short-lived “‘Musi- 
kalisches Wochenblatt” (1791), published a tirade against the 
introduction of minuets into symphonies and chamber-music; he 
considered minuets in such works as “ineffective” (effektwidrig) 
because they reminded the listener of the dance-hall (Tanzboden) ; 
and “if caricatured (karrikaturirt)—as is often the case with 
Haydn’s and Pleyel’s minuets—they incite to laughter.” 

In the ‘“Musikalische Nachrichten und Anmerkungen” 
(Leipzig, January 29, 1770), Johann Adam Hiller published what 
is considered to have been the first critical review of symphonies 
by Haydn. The reviewer had before him a set of six (five authentic, 
one apocryphal) symphonies published in Paris by Bailleux. Of 
the fourth symphony in the set (No. 28, in A, of the B. & H. com- 
plete works; composed in 1765) Hiller wrote: “‘A local [Leipzig!] 
composer has recently put the fourth symphony into a more bear- 


5We can not see eye to eye with Sir Hubert who writes—“Haydn’s position in 
connection with courtly people was rendered possible [!] by the quaint fact that just at 
his time [!] it was fashionable to take a languid poetic interest in rusticity and peasant 
life. Some of the members of the highest society had just |!] discovered that the lower 
orders were human beings, and it amused them to see how people who had not been so 
fortunate as themselves revealed the workings of familiar human traits in uncourtly 
terms. And this was a favorable chance for Haydn.”” Arguments based on an a priort 
and refutable notion; not on demonstrable facts. We like to believe that Haydn catered 
wisely and deliberately to the foibles of his employers and the Viennese aristocracy; 
not that the Princes Esterhazy and the nobility tolerated Haydn because of their pre- 
dilection for pastora] and rura fe “attitudes” (of long rather than recent standing!). 

*In his brief autobiographical note of 1776, Haydn wrote: “In dem Kammerstil 
habe ich ausser den Berlinern fast allen Nationen zu gefallen das Gliick gehabt” (In 
chamber-music I have had the good fortune of pleasing almost every nation, except the 
people of Berlin). 
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able (ertrdglichere) form, and eliminated the eccentricities (Aus- 
wiichse) of it; the last movement is entirely left out in the print; 
would that instead he had suppressed the silly Trio together 
with the Minuet (das alberne Trio zusammt der Menuet)!’ Not 
unlike our present Hillers, when they discover a jazz-rhythm in 
a “serious” composition. 

Now, if one may speak of any of Haydn’s minuets as “cari- 
catures,” it can only be because of the amount of learning and 
subtle refinements he was wont to put into them. Many are the 
examples of minuets with canonic imitations or other contrapuntal 
devices which are far from the ways of the dance-hall or the 
peasant. Some of Haydn’s sprightly finales gain in spice and 
flavor because of their descent from the Dalmatian “Kolo,” 
redolent of the haystack and cowshed, but exhaling at the same 
time the perfume of milady’s fan. These léndlerisch minuets 
and Slavic rondos were exactly what an audience must have en- 
joyed that appreciated the “art” of a skilful composer and the 
“artlessness” of a tuneful folk-dance; and such was precisely the 
aristocratic Viennese audience for which Haydn wrote. Haydn 
was—if one might use the expression—a “‘parlor-peasant.” And 
that quality was, of all his traits, perhaps one of the most character- 
istically Viennese; a strange mixture of rusticity and elegance, 
simplicity and Rosenkavaliertum. 

That engaging rascal and prolific correspondent, Baron Carl 
Ludwig von Poéllnitz, knew every court in Europe during the first 
half of the eighteenth century. He had much to say about Vienna, 
and some of it throws a good deal of light upon the Viennese 
character. (We quote from our little Dublin edition, 1738) 


The Court of Vienna is, in my Opinion, the plainest, and at the same 
time the most magnificent in Europe. To explain this seeming Paradox, 
I must acquaint you, that, as to the external Appearance of the Emperor’s 
household, nothing is so plain, nor indeed so dismal: His Liveries are of 
black Cloth, with a Lace of yellow and white Silk: The Clothing of his 
Guards is much the same; and besides, they are not many in Number. 
The Palace, as I have had the Honour to tell you, is very inconsiderable; 
yet taking the Court all together, and considering the Number of Great 
and Petty Officers, the many rich Noblemen that spend high, and the 
several Princes that are in the Service of his Imperial Majesty, it must be 
confessed, that there is not a Court in Europe so splendid as that of - 
Vienna ... Nor is there a Court where there is a more sudden Transition 
from the meanest to the most stately external Appearance, and this they 
commonly run to such an Extreme, that they absolutely renounce Ele- 
gancy, to incumber themselves with Magnificence . . . as soon as these 
a ig which are call’d Gala, are expired, they all resume their former 
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This is indeed a curious picture of unique conditions. Even 
more to the point—the point of “parlor-peasantry”—is what 
Péllnitz has to say about the diversions of the Austrian Court 
during the Carnival. “At this time which is devoted to Mirth, 
there is a Ball at Court, and on the Flesh-days there is commonly a 
great Masquerade representing a Country-Wedding.” Here is a 
rather significant indication—a tendency of royalty and nobility to 
seek relaxation and relief from the rigours of an etiquette, more 
severely Spanish than that of the Escorial itself, by playing at Mr. 
and Mrs. Yokel. And no doubt the tendency spread to lower 
ranks. The easy-going, light-hearted Viennese have always 
delighted in that sort of amusement. The Archduchess Marie- 
Antoinette, who became Queen of France, had a dairy built in the 
royal park of Trianon where she acted the milkmaid and sheared 
her snowy lambs with golden clippers. The old Emperor Francis 
Joseph was never happier than when he could don the costume of a 
Tyrolese peasant—bare knees, buck-skin breeches, and hobnail 
boots—and speak the peasant dialect. The commonest headgear 
of the Viennese gentry remains the dark green felt with the light 
green band and the chamois beard. 

Let us return to the eighteenth century and the Viennese 
Carnival. Lady Mary Wortley Montague arrived in Vienna late 
in 1716. On January 1, 1717, she wrote: 


I am at this time at Vienna, where the carnival is begun, and all 
sorts of diversions are carried to the greatest height, except that of masqu- 
ing, which is never permitted during a war with the Turks. The balls 
are in public places, where the men pay a gold ducat at entrance, but the 
ladies nothing. I am told that these houses get sometimes a thousand 
ducats ina night. They are very magnificently furnished, and the music 
good, if they had not that deplorable custom of mixing hunting horns with 
it, that almost deafen the company. But that noise is so agreeable here, 
they never make a concert without them. The ball always concludes with 
English country dances, to the number of thirty or forty couples, and so 
ill danced, that there is very little pleasure in them. They know but 
half a dozen, and they have danced them over and over these fifty years. 


What Vienna and the Viennese Carnival were in Haydn’s day 
we learn from Michael Kelly’s “Reminiscences.” Kelly was a 
member of the Imperial opera troupe from 1784 until 1787. He 
created the part of Basilio in his friend Mozart’s “Le Nozze di 
Figaro” in 1786, when in his early twenties. Kelly tells us that 
“all ranks of society were dotingly fond of music, and most of 
them perfectly understood the science. Indeed, Vienna then was 
a place where pleasure was the order of the day and night.” 
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Kelly was at an age—does normal man know any other?— 
when he was not insensible of female charms. He wrote of Vienna: 
“The women, generally speaking, are beautiful; they have fine 
complexions, and symmetrical figures, the lower orders particularly. 
All the servant maids are anxious to shew their feet, which are 
universally handsome, and are very ambitious of having neat 
shoes and stockings.” The world-famous Prater, Kelly considered 
“the finest public promenade in Europe, far surpassing in variety 
our own beautiful Hyde Park.” (Those of us, alas, who have seen it 
within recent years, can testify to the sad fact that the Prater, like 
much else in Vienna, is shorn of its ancient wonder.) But Kelly 
knew the town at its best, knew Haydn’s cosmopolis of the Liech- 
tenstein, Starhemberg, Schwarzenberg, Thun, Windischgraetz, de 
Ligne, de Mercy-Argenteau, Van Swieten, Marshal de Browne and 
Marshal Laudon, Piccolomini, Colloredo-Mansfeld, Braganza, Lich- 
nowski, Poniatowski, Wrbna, Esterhazy, Kinsky, Batthyanyi, 
Lacy—we could extend this motley list had we at hand a copy of 
the Almanach de Gotha. Kelly met most of the nobility. Franz 
Moritz von Lacy, who asked him to dinner, he describes as “‘a fine 
looking man; free, convivial, and communicative; he was about 
seventy years of age, of Irish extraction, but himself a Russian 
born.” Which did not prevent him from becoming an Austrian 
field-marshal. Already Lady Montague had noted that “Vienna 
is inhabited by all nations.” It was the “melting pot” of Europe 
in the eighteenth century. And in this Viennese crucible Haydn 
found the metals, base and precious, from which he fashioned the 
incomparable amalgam of his music. 

If the sedate Hofrath Spazier stood uncomprehendingly before 
the minuets, or other gay and giddy tunes of Haydn, it was be- 
cause the North of Germany did not understand the temper of a 
people to whom the Fasching or Carnival was the embodiment 
of the joie de vivre. To Michael Kelly we owe one of the most 
extraordinary accounts of this annual period of delirium: 


The people of Vienna were in my time dancing mad; as the Carnival 
approached, gaiety began to display itself on all sides, and when it really 
came, nothing could exceed its brilliancy. The ridotto rooms, where the 
masquerades took place, were in the palace, and spacious and com- 
modious as they were, they were actually crammed with masqueraders. 
I never saw, or indeed heard of any suite of rooms, where elegance and 
convenience were more considered; for the propensity of the Vienna ladies 
for dancing and going to carnival masquerades was so determined, that 
nothing was permitted to interfere with their enjoyment of their favorite 
amusement—nay, so notorious was it, that, for the sake of ladies in the 
family way, who could not be persuaded to stay at home, there were 
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apartments prepared, with every convenience, for their accouchement, 
should they be unfortunately required. And I have been gravely told, 
and almost believe, that there have actually been instances of the utility 
of the arrangement. The ladies of Vienna are particularly celebrated 
for their grace and movements in waltzing, of which they never tire. For 
my own part, I thought waltzing from ten at night until seven in the 
morning, a continual whirligig: most tiresome to the eye, and ear—to 
say nothing of any worse consequences. 


Kelly knew Haydn; he once journeyed to Eisenstadt—which in 
Guido Adler’s happy phrase was nothing but “ein Kunstvorort 
Wiens,” an artistic suburb of Vienna—to visit him at the palace of 
Prince Esterhazy. The occasion was still vividly in Kelly’s 
memory forty years later; though we might wish he had told us 
even more about Haydn’s appearance, talk, and work. 


Accompanied by a friend of mine of the name of Brida,’ a young 
Tyrolese merchant, I set off post to fulfil my intentions. I had the 
pleasure of spending three days with him [Haydn], and received from him 
great hospitality and kindness. The Prince Esterhazy lived in regal 
splendour: his revenues are enormous, and His Highness spent his great 
fortune with munificence and noble liberality. He was particularly fond 
of music: his band was formed of great professors: Haydn was his maitre 
de chapelle. There was at Eisenstadt, merely for the amusement of the 
Prince, his family, suite, and vassals, an Italian Opera, a German, and a 
French theatre, and the finest Fantoccini [puppets] in Europe. 

At this delightful place Haydn composed the greatest part of his 
immortal works. I saw and admired the different artists employed by 
the Prince, who unanimously gave His Highness an enviable character for 
generosity and exalted goodness. His vassals absolutely adored him. 

The country about Eisenstadt is delightfully picturesque, abounding 
in wood and water, and all kinds of game.’ The Prince had the goodness 
to desire Haydn to take one of his carriages, that we might drive about 
and see all the beauties of this terrestial paradise, for such I thought it. 
His Highness was very partial to shooting, hunting, and fishing. 

We took our departure on the evening of the third day, delighted 
and flattered with the gracious kindness we had received, and with light 
hearts arrived at Vienna. 

This story differs pleasantly from the tales of Haydn’s alleged 
“servitude” at Eisenstadt and Esterhaz. It was no sinecure; the 
unceasing demand for new compositions to satisfy the Prince and 
his corps of musicians was taxing; but fortunately Haydn’s inex- 
haustible inspiration was fully equal to it; and at least he made his 
living without money cares. 

We envy Michael Kelly one experience above al] others. That 
was when the English composer of ballad-operas, Stephen Storace, 


7Evidently Giuseppe Antonio Bridi, of Roveredo, a talented musical amateur and 
tenor singer. 

5Because of this reference Pohl assumed that Kelly visited Haydn at Esterhaz, 
and not at Eisenstadt, as he expressly states! 
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treated his friends in Vienna to what Kelly calls “a quartett party.” 
Kelly reports that 
The players were tolerable, not one of them excelled on the instrument he 


played; but there was a little science among them, which I dare say will be 
acknowledged when I name them: 


The First Violin HAYDN 
** Second Violin. Baron DITTERSDORF 
* Violoncello VANHALL 
“Tenor MOZART 


The poet Casti and Paesiello formed part of the audience. I was there 
and a greater treat or a more remarkable one cannot be imagined. 
And who of us would not want to be able to say “I was there!” 

When Dr. Burney visited Vienna in the Autumn of 1772, 
Haydn was not in town. On Friday, September 4, Burney at- 
tended a “musical party” given by Lord Stormont, the British 
Ambassador. At table Burney sat between Abate Costa—an 
innovator in whose music “melody is less attended to than har- 
mony, and uncommon modulation”—and the more successful 
reformer, Chevalier Gluck. After dinner, Gluck’s niece sang her 
uncle’s music to his accompaniment on the harpsichord. “Between 
the vocal parts of this delightful concert, we had some exquisite 
quartets, by Haydn, executed in the utmost perfection.” The 
first violin was played by Starzer, composer of several melodious 
ballets, who had to give up playing and conducting because of 
excessive corpulence. (The loyal Viennese practised self-immola- 
tion on Kaiserfleisch and Wiener Apfelstrudel.) The violoncello 
was played by Franz Joseph Weigl, a colleague of Haydn’s in the 
service of Prince Esterhazy. Haydn was godfather of Weigl’s 
eldest son, Joseph, born at Eisenstadt in 1766. Kapellmeister 
Joseph Weigl was one of the eight honorary pallbearers at Beet- 
hoven’s funeral. 

Lord Stormont’s “musical party” moved Dr. Burney to 
remark that 
all who had any share in this concert, finding the company attentive, and 
in a disposition to be pleased, were animated to that true pitch of enthu- 
siasm, which, from the ardor of the fire within them, is communicated to 
others, and sets all around in a blase; so that the contention between the 
performers and hearers was only who should please, and who should 
applaud the most. 

Vienna’s love of music was not restricted to a favored class. 
Burney reports that “the whole imperial family is musical”; and 
again, “this whole country is certainly very musical. I frequently 
heard the soldiers upon guard, and sentinels, as well as common 
people, sing in parts.” At the end of his visit, the Englishman 
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summed up his impressions: “Indeed, Vienna is so rich in com- 
posers, and incloses within its walls such a number of musicians 
of superior merit, that it is but just to allow it to be, among German 
cities, the imperial seat of music, as well as of power.” 

When Kelly left Vienna, Mozart gave him a letter to Father 
Leopold at Salzburg. At parting Michael and Wolfgang shed 
tears of grief—or sad foreboding? They were never to meet 
again. But Haydn, a few years later, saw Kelly in London; one 
day both dined together in company of Ignace Pleyel, after which 
Kelly took his guests to Drury Lane Theatre, to hear “a female 
singer” by the name of Mrs. Bland, an Israelite, née Romani (or 
Romanzini) who, according to “The Secret History of the Green 
Room” (London, 1793) had a voice and manner of singing “‘ex- 
tremely arch and agreeable.” The same authority states that 
“The Characters in which Mrs. Bland’s principal merit lies are, 
Pert girls and Chambermaids.”” What did she sing for Haydn? 

Though he may have catered to his Magyar magnate patrons, 
the “Olympic Lodge” in Paris (1784),° or to Salomon and London, 
giving each something that was best in him, and best for them, it 
was really for the Viennese, and the Viennese taste, that Haydn 
wrote music; the Viennese nobility who could dance and fritter 
away the time with froth or prattle, and could die in the defense 
of Europe against Sultan Soliman and the Turkish hordes; who 
loved a good country dance or a gyrating waltz, and took to their 
hearts the great musicians of all nationalities; who played at being 
peasants, and, jealous of their prerogatives, stood around the 
Emperor, at his meals, with their hats on as a sign of their own 
dignity. And remember that this audience was a cultured one; 
that while it was “‘dotingly fond of music,” it also “perfectly under- 
stood the science” of music. To write for such an audience music 
that smacked of the country-side or the ball-room” and yet betrayed 
the cunning of the contrapuntal craftsman, must have been pro- 
digious fun. Some of this fun some of us capture perhaps even 
to-day in listening to Haydn’s music. 

Haydn’s counterpoint, or his technique of composition, dees 
not obtrude itself. He is at his best when he writes “living,” 


Symphony No. 55, “La Reine,” contains variations on what was apparently a 
French song popular at the period and, as Brenet conjectures, possibly a favorite of 
Marie-Antoinette’s whom Haydn knew at Vienna. 

Although he] did not include them in the list of his own compositions, Haydn 
wrote several sets of bona fide dance-tunes, both menuets and “German dances.” A 
“Sammlung neuer Tanz-Menuetten” by Haydn, “after a lapse of twelve years,”’ was 
published by Artaria about 1785; other collections of ‘““XII Menuets” for piano and 
“Six Allemands” for several instruments came out the following year. In Haydn’s 
own list of the compositions he wrote in England figure “24 Minuets and German 

ces,” one set of “4 Country dances” and another of two. 
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not “learned” music. In his instrumental compositions—espe- 
cially in his string quartets and symphonies—he achieves, as one 
of the first, the art of “talking on” instead of “talking around.” 
Haydn’s music no longer discourses on one subject, it converses on 
a multitude. He bandies about his musical topics from instru- 
ment to instrument; the players are engaged in a conversation, in 
a well-mannered, sparkling confabulation. Haydn is the master 
of the instrumental dialogue, a musical colloquy, a new polyphony 
divested of its antique strait-jacket. He leads music out of a formal, 
patterned maze, fenced in by stately yew and boxwood hedges, 
into open ground, unbroken and irregular, but teeming with the 
scents of fresh herbs and wild flowers. He infuses into his slow 
movements an unaffected tenderness or gentle melancholy, rather 
than the outworn, theatrical pathos. In his allegros, rhythm 
changes from the rigid, busy, conventional paces into a free and 
seemingly irresponsible gait—with capers, pauses, runs, and halts 
—governed always by an unerring sense of proportion and pro- 
pulsion. Logic rules with clarity over an effusion of sentiment, 
wit, grace, novelty; and the whole is saved by an absence of 
pompousness, heaviness, or what is so aptly described as “German 
profundity.” No, Haydn was not a German—he was a Viennese, 
all his Croatian or Yugoslav great-great-grandsires notwithstand- 
ing. Bach was essentially the orator; Haydn, the conversationist; 
Mozart, the singer; Beethoven, the Orphic seer. And Haydn’s 
tonal conversation remains unlike the music of anyone else: for 
in his music he not only talked appealingly to a variety of human 
beings, but contrived to steal away for an occasional little chat 
with God. Perhaps the Heavenly Father, whom we justly credit 
with infinite wisdom, found greater satisfaction in Joseph Haydn’s 
“rustic” Viennese, than in some of the Hallelujahs offered up under 
more Northern latitudes. 

Had Dr. Kuhaé’s and Sir Henry’s “Croatian composer” 
spent all his life in Zagreb, or in his native Rohrau (the proper 
Croatian name for which, we are told, is the mellifluous Trstnik!), 
we humbly submit that the world would not have known the man 
whose bicentenary is calling for festive concerts and learned 
dissertations. Nor are we likely to have had that particular brand 
of music which, according to Professor Donald Tovey, “effected a 
revolution in musical thought hardly less far-reaching than that 
effected at the close of the sixteenth century by the monodists,” 
if the potential revolutionist had been cropped of his liberating 
ideas with the stiff shears of Neapolitan, Bolognese, or Parisian 
tradition. His lucky star led him to the laughter-loving city on 
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the banks of the blue Danube. In commemorating the birth and 
life of Joseph Haydn, let us pay grateful tribute to the glory that 
was Austria and the grandeur—the loveliness—that was Vienna. 


C. E. 
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